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PART  I 


(a)  General  Review  of  the  Events  of  the  Year 

His  Excellency  the  Governor,  Sir  George  Beresford-Stooke, 
k.c.m.g.,  was  on  leave  in  Britain  from  22nd  July  until  21st  October. 
During  his  absence  the  Colonial  Secretary,  R.  O.  Ramage,  Esq., 
c.m.g.,  acted  as  Governor. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Ramage  retired  from  the  Colonial 
Service.  Sir  John  Lucie-Smith,  Chief  Justice,  Lt.  Col.  F.  G.  Winward, 
Director  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Burgess,  Director 
of  Surveys  and  Lands,  also  retired  during  the  year  and  Mr.  H.  M. 
Lucie-Smith,  Comptroller  of  Customs,  was  transferred  on  promotion 
to  the  Gold  Coast. 

In  April,  the  Governor  made  a  statement  to  Legislative  Council, 
saying  that  his  advisers  had  failed  to  reach  agreement  on  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  committee  it  had  been  proposed  to  appoint  to  review 
the  constitution,  and  making  a  last  appeal  to  unofficial  members  to 
come  to  agreement  on  this  matter  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
they  represented.  The  Governor  ended  his  statement  by  saying 
that  if  at  that  meeting  of  Legislative  Council  no  agreement  were 
reached  on  membership  of  the  proposed  constitutional  committee 
there  could  be  no  alternative  to  proceeding  at  once  with  the 
re-constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council  on  the  lines  proposed  in  1 948 . 

In  May,  no  further  progress  having  been  made,  His  Excellency 
addressed  the  Secretary  of  State  advocating  the  introduction  of  the 
constitution  proposed  in  1948,  modified  to  prescribed  literacy  in 
English  as  a  qualification  for  membership  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  pointed  out  that  legislation  would  be 
introduced  to  change  the  composition  of  District  Councils  so  as  to 
improve  the  basis  of  representation,  and  in  particular  to  counter 
the  preponderance  of  chiefs  on  these  bodies.  This,  in  turn,  would 
lead  to  a  wider  field  of  selection  for  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  from  the  Protectorate. 

The  Governor’s  recommendations  were  approved  in  June  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  promised  to  have  the  necessary  constitutional 
instruments  prepared  and  brought  into  force  early  in  1951. 

The  Legislative  Council  will  then  consist  of  seven  official  members 
beside  the  Governor,  seven  elected  members  from  the  Colony, 
fourteen  elected  members  from  the  Protectorate,  and  two  nominated 
members. 

Progress  was  made  in  local  government  during  the  year  by  the 
passing  of  the  Sherbro  Urban  District  Council  Ordinance  and  the 
District  Councils  Ordinance. 
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Under  the  former  a  local  government  council  will  be  established, 
consisting  of  one  nominated,  one  official  and  six  elected  members, 
to  provide  local  services  and  carry  out  the  business  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  in  Bonthe  and  York  Island. 

i 

The  District  Councils  Ordinance;  besides  widening  the  field  of 
those  eligible  for  membership  of  a  district  council  gave  effective 
powers  to  these  councils,  established  in  each  of  the  twelve  districts 
in  the  Protectorate,  to  promote  the  development  of  their  respective 
districts  and  the  welfare  of  people  living  in  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  district  councils  was 
the  framing  of  district  five-year  plans  for  economic  development. 
Several  of  these  plans,  containing  amongst  other  things  a  wide  range 
of  projects  for  improving  agricultural  practice,  including  mechanical 
cultivation  and  mechanical  processing  of  agricultural  produce,  were 
nearing  completion  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  financial  year  which  ended  on  31st  December  showed  a 
budget  surplus  of  £290,000.  Ordinary  revenue  amounting  to 
£2,943,000  exceeded  the  approved  estimate  by  £552,000  but  extra¬ 
ordinary  revenue — £326,000 — was  less  than  the  approved  estimate 
by  £204,000  due  almost  entirely  to  a  shortfall  of  receipts  from 
funds  allocated  under  the  C.D.  &  W.  Act.  Ordinary  expenditure 
amounting  to  £2,091,000  was  less  by  £5,000  than  the  approved 
estimate  and  extraordinary  expenditure  at  £888,000  was  £221,000 
below  the  approved  estimate. 

In  August,  a  loan  was  raised  in  the  London  market  of  the  nominal 
value  of  £2,030,000  to  finance  capital  works  in  Sierra  Leone,  mainly 
communications  and  water  and  electricity  supplies. 

The  value,  and  in  some  cases  the  volume,  of  exports  continued 
to  show  increases  over  previous  years  particularly  in  palm  kernels 
palm  oil,  piassava  and  groundnuts. 

The  Fourah  Bay  College  Ordinance  passed  in  May  marked  a 
new  step  forward  in  the  history  of  this  old  institution,  vesting  in  the 
College  Council  control  over  the  College  property  and  policy  though 
the  College  is  financed  largely  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Government  and 
by  grants  under  the  C.D.  &  W.  Act. 

(6)  Progress  during  the  Year  of  Projects  for 
Development  and  Welfare 

The  approval  by  Legislative  Council  in  December,  1949,  of  the 
Plan  of  Economic  Development  for  Sierra  Leone  determined  the 
direction  of  economic  development  work  during  the  year.  As 
regards  major  projects,  shortage  of  qualified  professional  staff, 
particularly  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  continued  to  retard 
progress.  Nevertheless,  much  was  achieved  during  1950. 
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The  Economic  Development  Plan  provides  also  for  development 
planning  at  the  district  level  and  an  encouraging  trend  has  been  the 
increasingly  widespread  interest  of  the  people  in  improving  their 
material  well  being.  This  is  reflected  in  the  demands  and  efforts  of 
local  governing  bodies  for  roads,  electricity,  water  supply,  schools 
and  medical  facilities. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

In  the  development  of  roads,  rail,  water  and  air  communications 
satisfactory  progress  was  made.  The  Giema-Zimmi  road  was 
extended  to  a  point  forty-four  miles  from  Kenema,  and  the  Magbu- 
raka-Kumrabai  Mamilla  road,  which  shortens  the  journey  between 
Magburaka  and  Freetown  and  by-passes  two  ferries,  was  completed. 
Eight  miles  of  the  Falaba-Gberia  Timbako-Kombile  road  were 
built  and  a  start  was  made  on  the  Limbanyu-Gberia  Fotombu  road. 
The  latter  will  link  north-eastern  Sierra  Leone  with  the  French 
Guinea  road  systems.  The  proposed  Makali-Mamansu  road  was 
surveyed  and  construction  was  begun.  About  a  third  of  the  work  on 
the  Allen  Town  Diversion  on  the  main  Freetown-Protectorate  road 
was  done  and  one  of  the  bridges  completed.  A  Roads  Board  was 
established  in  February  to  advise  Government  on  policy  regarding 
the  construction  of  roads  forming  part  of  the  main  communication 
system.  This  board  recommended  priorities  for  road  construction 
in  each  of  the  three  provinces  and  for  bridges  to  replace  ferries. 
Messrs.  Rendel  Palmer  and  Tritton  were  appointed  consulting 
engineers  for  bridge  construction  in  the  Protectorate  and  began  a 
survey  of  the  bridge  sites.  They  will  prepare  designs  for  ten  major 
bridges  to  replace  ferries. 

The  same  firm  of  consulting  engineers  were  also  engaged  to 
make  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  railway  and  they  completed 
the  survey  of  a  route  for  its  realignment  between  Freetown  and 
Bauya. 

The  new  coach  and.  wagon  building  shop  at  Cline  Town  was 
completed  and  brought  into  use. 

The  installation  of  the  Freetown-Bo  trunk  telephone  line 
proceeded  satisfactorily  and  was  expected  to  be  completed  by  the 
middle  of  1951.  A  telephone  line  between  Kabala  and  the  animal 
husbandry  stock  farm  at  Musaia  was  completed  in  August.  Plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  central  exchange  in  Freetown  were  in 
preparation. 

Satisfactory  progress  was  made  on  the  Deep  Water  Quay, 
though,  owing  to  unforeseen  difficulties,  the  contract  is  some  ten 
months  behind  schedule  and  cannot  now  be  completed  before 
1952.  The  quay  wall  was  half  finished  and  work  on  the  transit  sheds 
had  begun. 

With  the  appointment  at  the  end  of  1949  of  an  Airport  Engineer 
hwas  possible  to  plan  details  of  construction  required  for  the  final 
stage  of  the  development  of  Lungi  Airport  and  to  begin  the  work. 
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In  March,  at  Government’s  request,  an  officer  of  the  West  African 
Airways  Corporation  inspected  the  Protectorate  landing  grounds 
and  submitted  a  report  on  work  and  facilities  which  would  be  needed 
for  an  internal  air  service  in  Sierra  Leone. 

ECONOMIC 

To  finance  development  recommended  in  the  Plan  of  Economic 
Development  a  loan  of  £2,030,000  was  floated,  the  bulk  being  taken 
up  on  the  London  market.  £30,000  were  reserved  for  local 
subscription  but  as  only  £9,000  were  taken  up  by  private  individuals 
the  remaining  £21,000  were  subscribed  by  Government.  Some  of 
the  schemes  to  be  financed  from  this  loan,  e.g.  the  Deep  Water  Quay 
and  the  Civil  Airport  at  Lungi  were  already  well  under  way  and 
preliminary  work  was  started  on  the  Freetown  water  supply  and 
Guma  Valley  hydro-electric  schemes. 

Provincial  committees  set  up  to  consider  proposals  for  com¬ 
munity  development  projects  held  meetings  in  the  Northern  and 
South-eastern  Provinces.  Native  Administrations’  schemes  approved 
by  the  provincial  committees  were  mainly  for  feeder  roads,  although 
grants  were  also  made  for  town  halls  in  Kenema  and  Port  Loko, 
a  swamp  clearance  scheme  near  Largo,  Kenema  District,  and  for 
wharves  at  Mange  and  Gbenti  on  the  Little  Searcies. 

Special  agricultural  surveys  and  investigations  in  connection 
with  district  plans  for  economic  development  were  undertaken, 
and  measures  for  increasing  food  and  export  crops  continued  to 
receive  special  attention. 

District  planning  committees  were  set  up  in  accordance  with 
the  Plan  of  Economic  Development  and  held  many  meetings. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  three  realistic  and  workable  economic 
development  plans,  for  Koinadugu,  Kambia  and  Bombali  Districts 
respectively,  had  been  approved  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Protectorate  Assembly,  and  similar  plans  for  districts  in  the 
South-western  Province  were  awaiting  consideration. 

In  furtherance  of  plans  for  extension  of  mechanical  cultivation 
experiments  were  begun  with  a  wide  range  of  tractors  and  implements 
including  the  “County”  Ferguson  and  M.G.  5  tractors  to  test  their 
suitability.  Cattle  owning  communities  showed  keen  interest  in  ox 
ploughing  and  sixty  Ransome’s  “  Victory  ”  ploughs  were  imported 
during  the  year  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  clearing  of  mangrove  swamps  for  rice  farming  was  extended 
in  Bonthe  and  Moyamba  Districts,  loans  being  granted  to  assist 
farmers  in  establishing  new  farms.  At  Bakepet,  Mambolo  Chiefdom, 
100  acres  of  saline  swamp  were  reclaimed,  and  plans  were  in  hand 
for  extending  this  project  by  a  further  200  acres.  Agricultural 
surveys  were  carried  out  over  extensive  saline  lands  in  the  Samu 
Chiefdom  with  a  view  to  their  reclamation  for  rice  cultivation. 
The  Luti  and  Funkadeh  swamps,  which  had  been  reclaimed,  were 
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growing  rice  satisfactorily,  and  conditions  at  Rosino  were  becoming 
more  favourable.  Inland  swamp  clearance  was  also  progressing 
satisfactorily.  After  a  slow  start  good  progress  was  made  in  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  for  the  new  rice  research  station 
at  Rokupr. 

The  oil-palm  planting  programme  was  continued,  some  30,000 
seedlings  being  planted  as  compared  with  23,000  in  1949,  and  50,000 
seeds  of  the  best  Nigerian  strains  were  imported  from  the  Oil-Palm 
Research  Station  at  Benin.  Twenty-five  acres  of  the  abandoned 
airfield  at  Waterloo  were  planted  with  improved  varieties  of  oil-palm. 
The  first  of  the  two  pioneer  oil  mills  (taken  over  by  the  Produce 
Marketing  Board)  operated  at  Masanki  and  the  second  was  erected 
at  Baoma  in  the  Kenema  District.  Increased  interest  was  shown 
in  cocoa  farming,  the  1949-1950  crop  of  over  1,700  tons  being  the 
highest  on  record.  Instruction  in  correct  fermentation  led  to  a 
marked  improvement  in  quality.  This  will  be  maintained  in  the 
central  fermentaries  which  were  being  established  in  the  Kenema 
and  Pujehun  Districts.  There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coffee,  groundnuts  and  ginger. 

The  area  of  the  Musaia  animal  husbandry  station  was 
extended  by  1,311  acres  bringing  the  total  acreage  to  2,431;  the 
building  programme  there  was  nearly  completed  and  the  station  was 
linked  to  Kabala  by  telephone.  There  were  106  head  of  cattle  on 
the  station  and  this  number  will  be  substantially  increased  as  soon 
as  the  water  supply  becomes  adequate.  Interest  in  pig  rearing  was 
maintained  and  stock  of  a  new  breed,  the  Wessex  Saddleback,  were 
introduced. 

Widespread  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  co-operative 
movement  and  additional  staff  was  recruited  to  cope  with  the 
general  expansion  that  took  place.  Five  Co-operative  Inspectors 
attended  the  Nigerian  Co-operative  Department’s  annual  training 
course  and  two  short  courses  were  held  locally  for  secretaries  of 
new  co-operative  societies.  The  number  of  societies  has  risen  from 
six  in  1949  to  forty-one  in  1950.  The  most  important  advance  was  in 
piassava  marketing  societies,  of  which  there  were  in  1950  twenty-two 
in  the  Pujehun  and  Bonthe  Districts.  Two  cocoa  marketing  societies 
were  formed  as  an  experiment;  two  banana  marketing  societies 
exported  twenty  tons  of  fruit  monthly  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
there  were  also  nine  credit  and  savings  societies,  five  consumer 
societies  and  one  communal  farming  society.  Proposals  made  by  the 
Registrar  of  Co-operative  Societies  for  financing  credit  societies  and 
for  advances  to  marketing  societies  were  under  consideration. 
Statutory  Rules  under  the  Co-operative  Societies  Ordinance  were 
made  in  July  and  preliminaries  to  the  registration  of  existing  societies 
were  well  in  hand. 

Forest  exploitation  was  confined  to  the  forests  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kenema,  the  total  output  of  sawn  timber  for  the  year  being 
136,956  cubic  feet,  as  compared  with  170,686  cubic  feet  in  1949. 
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The  decline  was  due  to  delay  in  the  delivery  of  new  log-transport 
vehicles  to  replace  old  and  unserviceable  ones.  During  the  last 
two  months  of  the  year,  when  the  new  vehicles  were  in  operation, 
monthly  production  increased  substantially.  The  output  of 
furniture  and  joinery  was  greatly  increased,  but  further  expansion 
was  held  up  by  delay  in  obtaining  additional  machinery  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  necessity  for  training  more  operators. 
With  the  appointment  during  the  year  of  a  Timber  Investigation 
Officer  a  start  was  made  on  research  in  timber  utilisation. 

A  further  outbreak  of  rinderpest  occurred  in  September,,  this 
time  in  the  Northern  Province.  During  the  1949  outbreak  a 
technique  for  the  use  of  fluid  lapinised  rinderpest  vaccine  in  the 
field  was  evolved  and  this  proved,  in  the  recent  outbreak,  to  be  an 
effective  means  of  controlling  the  disease.  The  laboratory  at  Teko 
is  now  fully  equipped  and  undertaking  the  production  of  vaccine, 
the  examination  and  diagnosis  of  specimens  and  minor  research. 

With  the  arrival  in  March  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Taylor  as  Director 
the  work  of  the  West  African  Fisheries  Research  Institute  was 
resumed.  Dr,  G.  F.  Hickling,  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Fisheries 
Adviser,  visited,  the  Colony  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Taylor,  made 
an  extensive  tour  of  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  fish  farming.  The  Fisheries  Development  Branch  of 
the  Department. of  Commerce  and  Industry  continued  its  work  but 
was  hampered  by  repeated  mechanical  breakdowns  of  the  trawler 
“  Rokel  ”  (formerly  “  Primula”).  The  results  obtained  indicate, 
however,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  trawler  fishing  should  not  be 
a  commercial  success. 

The  Development  of  Industries  Board  dealt  with  twenty-nine  new 
applications  for  assistance  during  the  year.  Eight  loans  amounting 
to  £4,720  were  approved  for  various  purposes,  including  mineral 
water  manufacture,  pig  rearing,  establishing  a  cafe-restaurant, 
boot  and  shoe  making,  coffee  milling,  furniture  making,  fishing, 
weaving  and  spinning. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Improvement  of  the  senior  staff  situation  in  the  Medical 
Department  made  it  possible  to  re-open  all  hospitals  in  the  Protecto¬ 
rate.  Under  the  scheme  for  the  provision  of  health  centres  in 
the  Protectorate  the  centre  at  Mano  was  finished  and  the  one  at 
Yonibana  was  nearing  completion.  Work  continued  steadily  on 
the  scheme  for  malaria  control  in  and  about  Freetown.  A  grant 
of  £10,618  from  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Vote  was 
approved  to  finance  a  survey  of  mosquito  breeding  places  in  this 
area  by  an  American  sanitary  engineer,  to  be  recruited  and  paid  by 
the  Economic-Co-operation  Administration.  The  Endemic  Diseases 
Control  Unit  continued  its  work  in  the  Kailahun  and  Kono  Districts 
with  satisfactory  results,  and  carried  out  surveys  and  treatment  in 
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the  area  south  of  Blama  and  in  the  Sherbro  Island.  A  Yaws 
Campaign  was  also  started  in  the  Biriwa  Chiefdom  in  the  Northern 
Province  and  work  on  Bilharzia  was  started  at  Boajibu  in  Kenema 
District. 

Restoration  of  the  Sir  Alfred  Jones  Laboratory,  which  is  to  be 
used  as  a  Medical  Research  Centre  for  West  Africa,  was  completed 
and  a  further  grant  of  £6,300  from  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  funds  was  approved  to  finance  the  appointment  of  a 
Director. 

Preliminary  work  was  begun  on  the  scheme  to  provide  Freetown 
and  the  neighbouring  villages  with  an  adequate  water  supply. 
This  involves  the  construction  of  a  dam  in  the  Guma  Valley,  some 
fourteen  miles  from  Freetown.  It  had  beenintended  to  build  the  dam 
high  enough  to  impound  sufficient  water  for  a  hydro-electric  scheme 
as  well,  but  the  matter  is  being  re-considered  in  the  light  of  the 
latest  report  by  the  consulting  engineers,  which  indicates  that  the 
cost  may  be  nearly  double  the  amount  originally  estimated. 

Work  was  begun  on  Protectorate  water  supply  schemes- 
The  Musaiaand  Kabala  schemes  were  in  hand  and  work  was  begun  on 
the  construction  of  an  access  road  to  the  site  of  the  Bo  water  supply. 

The  Town  Planning  Officer,  appointed  in  February,  was  engaged 
in  collating  data  and  preparing  schemes  for  planning  areas  in  and 
near  Freetown.  The  prototype  houses  at  Syke  Street  in  Freetown, 
built  in  1948  as  an  experimental  housing  estate,  were  taken  over  by 
the  City  Council.  In  the  light  of  experience  gained  with  these 
houses  new  and  improved  designs  were  prepared  and  approved  by 
the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Board.  The  widening  of  Rokel 
Street  was  completed,  and  the  construction  of  roads  and  drains  in 
the  Fourah  Bay  Road  Planning  Area  was  nearing  completion. 

Higher  education  scholarships  awarded  fince  November,  1943, 
total  forty-five  (including  twelve  granted  during  the  past  year) 
involving  expenditure  from  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  funds 
of  £72,562.  A  large  increase  in  awards  of  scholarships  for  secondary 
education  resulted  from  the  Africanisation  Committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  deserving  pupils  should  have  free  secondary  education 
if  their  parents  could  not  afford  the  fees.  Siyty  awards  were  made 
during  the  year. 

The  Fourah  Bay  College  Bill,  establishing  the  new  College  with 
university,  technical  and  teacher-training  departments,  was  passed 
by  the  Legislative  Council  in  April.  Control  of  the  College 
is  now  vested  in  a  Council  composed  of  representatives  of  all 
educational  interests  in  Sierra  Leone.  A  sum  of  £450,000  (£350,000 
for  capital  expenditure  and  £100,000  for  recurrent  expenditure) 
was  allocated  to  the  reconstituted  College  from  central  funds  for 
higher  education  in  West  Africa. 
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The  extension  of  Harford  School  buildings  at  Moyamba 
continued  and  the  new  classroom  blocks  were  brought  into  use. 
Recruitment  of  fully  qualified  staff  to  cover  a  secondary  school 
curriculum  was,  however,  proving  difficult. 

The  central  school  at  Magburaka  was  opened  in  May  and 
construction  of  the  teacher-training  college  there  was  making  good 
progress. 

With  the  aid  of  a  Coloniai  Development  and  Welfare  grant 
good  libraries  were  being  established  in  all  secondary  schools  and 
training  colleges  in  the  country. 

The  extension  of  Bo  Government  School,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  grant  of  £117,600,  was  well 
under  way  5  and  work  was  started  on  two  of  the  ten  central  schools 
to  be  built  in  the  Protectorate  under  a  new  scheme. 

A  free  grant  of  £26,613  was  approved  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Protectorate  Literature  Bureau  which  aims  at  raising  the  literacy 
rate  in  English  and  the  vernacular  in  many  parts  of  the  Protectorate 
to  50  per  cent  or  more  in  the  next  ten  years. 

The  post  of  Social  Welfare  Officer  in  the  Social  Welfare 
Department  which  had  been  vacant  for  over  2  years  was  filled  in 
July,  and  two  Welfare  Assistants  returned  home  after  successfully 
completing  their  training  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Women  s 
Institutes  and  Youth  Organisations  were  organised  in  the  Colony 
Rural  Area  and  parts  of  the  Protectorate  with  encouraging  results  ' 
and  training  course  s  were  held  for  leaders  of  voluntary  organisations. 
Financial  assistance  was  given  to  the  Boy  Scouts  Association,  the 
Girls’  Life  Brigade  Company,  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  and  a  Central  Youth  Council. 

The  Government  Technical  Training  Centre  at  Wilberforce 
continued  to  provide  courses  in  carpentry  and  joinery,  bricklaying 
and  plastering,  painting  and  decorating  and  coach  and  wagon 
building.  Since  the  Centre  was  opened  on  the  24th  of  July,  1946, 
462  tradesmen  have  completed  courses  of  training,  three  ot  whom 
have  been  appointed  Assistant  Handicraft  Teachers  in  the  Education 
Department. 


PART  II 


Chapter  I — Population 


No  full  census  of  the  population  of  Sierra  Leone  has  been 
taken  since  1931,  but  an  enumeration  was  carried  out  in  the 
Colony  on  28th  December,  1947.  A  rough  enumeration,  based 
on  test  counts*  in  selected  areas,  was  also  carried  out  in  the 
Protectorate  in  June,  1948.  In  both  cases  the  work  was  done 
by  the  administration  without  the  aid  of  any  specially  trained 
staff.  The  results,  whidh  are  shown  at  the  end  of  this  chapter, 
are  not  in  any  way  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  next 
full  census  but  it  is  considered  that  they  give  some  guide  to  the 
present  distribution  of  population. 

The  results  of  the  enumeration  indicate  that  there  has  since 
1931  been  an  annual  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Colony 
of  approximately  1.5  per  cent.  How  much  of  this  increase  is 
due  to  immigration  from  the  Protectorate  and  how  much  to 
natural  causes  cannot  be  definitely  stated,  though  there  was 
undoubtedly  a  large  influx  of  labour  to  the  Colony  from  the 
Protectorate  during  the  war  years  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
number  of  these  people  have  not  returned  to  their  homes.  The 
increase  in  population  in  the  Protectorate  between  1931  and  1948 
was  at  the  rate  of  just  over  .2  per  cent  per  annum,  though  it 
must  again  be  emphasised  that  these  figures  should  be  treated 
with  caution. 

There  are  Africans  of  many  tribes  in  Sierra  Leone,  thirteen 
of  which  are  indigenous,  each  having  a  different  language.  There 
are  no  recent  figures  of  the  numbers  in  these  tribes,  but  it  may 
be  said  that  over  30  per  cent  of  the  total  African  population  in  the 
territory  is  of  the  Mende  tribe,  and  that  just  under  30  per  cent 
is  of  the  Temne  tribe.  The  Mende  and  Temne  languages  are  widely 
spoken  in  the  south  and  north,  respectively,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  are  sufficient  for  the  localities  concerned.  The  only 
lingua  franca  is  a  form  of  pidgin  English,  which  is  fairly  widely 
spread,  though  by  no  means  universal. 

Statistics  for  births  and  deaths  are  at  present  available  only 
for  the  Colony.  In  1950,  4,353  births  were  registered  in  the  Colony 
with  778  deaths  in  infancy  compared  with  4,515  births  and  834 
deaths  in  infancy  in  1949.  The  number  of  deaths  in  the 
Colony  from  all  causes  was  2,925  in  1950  compared  with  3,297 
in  1949. 
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Comparative  figures  for  the  1931  census  and  the  1947-48 
enumeration,  are  given  below:  — 

Colony 

Colony  Protectorate  and  Protectorate 


1931 

1947-8 

1931 

1947-8 

1931 

1947-8 

Europeans  and 

Americans 

420 

608 

231 

356 

651 

964 

Asiatics 

444 

873 

772 

1,201 

1,216 

2,074 

African  non- 

natives  . . . 

33,775 

28,050 

3,265 

2,078 

37,040 

30,128 

African  natives 

61,783 

95,126 

1,667,790 

1,729,983 

1,729,573 

1,825,109 

Totals 

96,422 

124,657 

1,672,058 

1,733,618 

1,768,480 

1,858,275 

Chapter  II — Occupations,  Wages,  Labour 

Organisation 

o 

The  main  groups  of  industrial  workers  remain  the  same  as  in 
previous  years,  viz: — 

(1)  Mining 

(2)  Waterfront  (including  deck  gangs  engaged  for  coastwise 
traffic) 

(3)  Sea-faring 

(4)  Road  and  rail  transport 

(5)  Artisans  and  labourers 

(6)  Commercial  and  clerical  workers. 

The  majority  of  workers  are  illiterate,  but  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  literacy  amongst  the  skilled  and  more  responsible 
classes  of  workers,  and  this  is  indicative  of  a  gradually  improving 
standard. 

Mining  operations  include  diamond,  iron  ore,  chromite, 
gold  and  platinum.  There  is  no  underground  work  at  present. 
An  average  of  6,500  workers  are  employed  in  this  industry. 

Waterfront  workers,  inclusive  of  coaling,  numbered  about  750 
but  coaling  was  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Maritime  workers, 
i.e.  deck  gangs  engaged  in  Freetown  for  the  working  of  cargo  on 
ships  trading  along  the  coast  of  West  Africa,  averaged  1,051  per 
month,  and  an  average  of  2,039  men  were  at  sea  at  any  one  time. 
The  labour  force  kept  in  this  industry  was  about  4,000. 

Road  and  rail  transport  gave  employment  to  about  4,600 
workers  of  whom  the  Government-owned  railway  employed  an 
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average  of  3,080  (including  development  work)  and  the  Road  Trans¬ 
port  Department  570.  There  were  considerable  numbers  of  small 
hauliers  operating  one  or  two  lorries. 

Of  the  artisans  of  all  types  and  labourers  many  are  in 
Government  employment,  the  Public  Works  Department  employing 
6,964  workers  of  whom  1,118  were  artisans  and  4,902  labourers. 

The  remaining  large  group,  the  commercial  and  clerical  workers 
including  shop  assistants,  few  of  whom  are  organised  in  trade 
unions,  numbered  between  3,000  and  4,000. 

Wage  regulating  bodies  in  Sierra  Leone  comprise  two  statutory 
Wages  Boards  and  two  Joint  Industrial  Councils.  Two  Whitley 
Councils  cover  the  Senior  and  Junior  branches  of  the  Civil  Service. 
During  the  year  also  a  Joint  Committee  to  regulate  the  salaries  and 
conditions  of  service  of  teachers  was  set  up,  and  had  preliminary 
meetings. 

The  Statutory  Wages  Boards  are  : — 

(1)  The  Maritime  and  Waterfront  Workers  Wages  Board, 
which  fixed  daily  rates  of  wages  in  1948  which  had  not 
.since  been  varied. 

(2)  The  Mining  Workers  Wages  Board,  which  revised  its 
minimum  rates  in  1949. 

The  two  Joint  Industrial  Councils  for  Artisans  and  General 
Workers  and  for  the  Transport  Industry  made  no  change  in  their 
terms  and  conditions  during  the  year.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages 
for  qualified  artisans  and  certain  classes  of  heavy  plant  drivers 
in  the  Colony  was  8s.  per  day.  Second  class  artisans  receive 
5s.  3d.  per  day.  Various  occupational  rates  ranged  from  2s.  6d. 
per  day  for  labourers  to  7s.  3d.  per  day  for  skilled  workers.  The 
normal  hours  for  most  workers  were  forty-five  per  week  but  traffic 
operating  staff  still  worked  a  forty-eight  hours  week.  Protectorate 
rates  of  pay  were  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  Colony  rates. 

These  conditions  were  gazetted  as  the  recognised  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  for  the  workers  specified  in  the  Joint 
Industrial  Councils’  Agreements  and  are  statutorily  enforceable 
under  the  Wages  Boards  Ordinance. 

The  two  Whitley  Councils  negotiated  a  cost  of  living  allowance 
of  12^  per  cent  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  Civil  Services  in  1949. 
This  remained  unchanged  during  1950. 

No  rates  so  far  have  been  fixed  for  commercial  workers  (mainly 
shop  assistants)  and  clerical  workers  (other  than  those  employed 
by  Government  who  are  covered  by  the  Whitley  Councils  mentioned 
above). 

One  new  committee  was  set  up  during  the  year,  the  reconstituted 
Joint  Consultative  Committee,  which  advises  Government  on 
matters  of  general  labour  policy  and  any  specific  labour  matters 
referred  to  it. 
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Systematic  wages  inspections  were  carried  out  throughout  the 
year  and  a  total  of  250  inspections  in  both  the  Colony  and  the 
Protectorate  were  made.  Only  ninety-seven  of  the  employers 
inspected  were  found  to  be  paying  not  less  than  the  minimum 
rates  due.  In  143  cases  employers  paid  arrears  amounting  to 
£1,460  13s.  2d.  There  were  ten  cases  outstanding  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

During  the  year  the  Commissioner  of  Labour  and  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Council  of  Labour  attended  the  Pan-Afriean 
Labour  Conference  which  was  held  at  Elizabethville  in  the  Belgian 
Congo. 

The  Labour  Department  as  at  present  constituted  consists  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labour,  and  a  total  staff,  including  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Technical  Training  Centre,  of  ninety-two. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  twenty-five  unfilled  vacancies 
in  the  pensionable  establishment  of  the  employment  exchange 
branch  of  the  department.  These  posts  were  occupied  by  temporary 
clerks  most  of  whom  had  been  in  the  department  for  some  years. 

In  addition  to  the  department’s  head  office,  there  are  three 
employment  exchanges  in  the  Colony  (Freetown,  Waterloo  and 
Bonthe),  and  one  at  Bo,  the  administrative  centre  of  the  Protectorate. 
The  main  functions  of  the  employment  exchanges  are  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  labour  and  the  filling  of  vacancies,  and  in  Freetown  alone  an 
average  of  1,269  placings  were  made  every  month. 

The  Port  Labour  Board  which  was  set  up  for  the  recruitment 
of  maritime  labour,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Maritime  and 
Waterfront  Workers  Wages  Board,  continued  to  operate  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and  has  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  labour  force 
in  this  industry. 

The  Government  Technical  Training  Centre,  financed  by 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  funds,  is  staffed  by  a  Manager 
and  four  instructors.  During  the  year  courses  of  training  were 
given  in  bricklaying  and  masonry,  carpentry,  coach  and  wagon 
building  and  painting  and  decorating.  A  total  of  104  trainees 
passed  through  the  Centre,  taking  courses  of  intensive  training  for 
six  months  to  improve  their  standards  as  artisans. 

The  financial  provision  for  the  Labour  Department  in  1950 
was  £15,400  and  for  the  Government  Technical  Training  Centre 
£20,791. 

Three  trade  disputes  resulting  in  stoppages  of  work  were 
reported  during  the  year.  The  first  was  on  Sunday,  18th  June, 
and  involved  215  powder  ore  mill  workers  at  the  Sierra  Leone 
Development  Company’s  mines  at  Marampa.  The  cause  of  the 
stoppage  was  the  objection  of  the  workers  to  a  rotational  shift 
arrangement  with  Sundays  as  normal  working  days,  but  the 
stoppage  lasted  only  one  day. 
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The  second  stoppage  occurred  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  5th 
of  October  at  the  same  Company’s  works  at  Marampa  and  Pepel. 
This  strike,  which  involved  the  whole  labour  force  of  approximately 
2,700,  was  due  to  various  causes  and  circumstances  which  were 
investigated  by  a  Board  of  Inquiry  appointed  by  the  Governor 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Disputes  (Arbitration  and  Inquiry) 
Ordinance. 

The  third  stoppage  was  by  147  workers  employed  at  the  Yemen 
Company’s  gold  mines  at  Baomahun.  The  main  cause  was  a 
demand  for  an  increase  in  wages  for  underground  work.  The  men 
were  persuaded  to  resume  work  and  to  submit  their  claims  for  wage 
increases  through  the  Workers’  Side  of  the  Mining  Workers’  Wages 
Board. 

All  three  strikes  were  unofficial.  * 

Three  new  trade  unions  were  registered  during  the  year,  the 
Protectorate  General  Workers’  Union,  the  Elder  Dempster  Staff 
Union,  and  the  Amalgamated  Teachers’  Organisations.  The 
latter  includes  teachers  in  both  the  Colony  and  the  Protectorate. 
This  brought  the  number  of  Unions  registered  under  the  Trade 
Unions’  Ordinance  up  to  ten. 

The  department  continued  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
in  matters  concerning  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Ordinance. 
Claims  are  generally  settled  between  the  parties  without  resort 
to  legal  action. 

Mr.  C.  O.  J.  Mathews,  International  Labour  Organisation 
representative  from  Geneva,  visited  Sierra  Leone  from  the  17th  to 
the  24th  August.  During  his  stay  Mr.  Mathews  met  representatives 
of  the  Sierra  Leone  Council  of  Labour  and  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  also  visited  work  sites  in  both  the  Colony  and  the  Protectorate. 

The  apprenticeship  scheme  which  was  prepared  by  the  Labour 
Department  has  not  so  far  been  accepted  by  the  employers.  After 
prolonged  consideration  the  employers’  sides  of  the  two  Joint 
Industrial  Councils  submitted  counter  proposals  which  modified 
the  original  scheme  so  drastically  that  the  workers’  sides  found 
them  unacceptable. 

Chapter  III  —  Public  Finance  and  T  axation 

In  1950,  revenue  was  £3,268,000  and  expenditure  £2,978,000 
as  against  £2,730,300  and  £2,457,600  in  1949.  The  original  estimates 
for  revenue  were  £2,920,700  and  those  for  expenditure  £3,205,300. 
The  actual  revenue  for  the  year  thus  exceeded  the  original  estimates 
by  £347,800  while  the  actual  expenditure  fell  short  of  the  estimates 
by  £226,500.  The  increase  in  revenue  was  mainly  caused  by  an 
excess  of  £215,900  over  the  estimates  in  Customs  Revenue,  £276,900 
in  Taxes  and  £22,900  in  Fees,  Payments  for  Services  and  Reimburse¬ 
ments.  The  decreases  were  mainly  under  Special  Receipts,  £10,500, 
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and  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Vote  £193,900,  of  which 
£70,000  were  due  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  vote  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

Taking  into  account  the  surplus  of  £289,700  on  the  year’s 
working  and  the  appreciation  of  £12,000  in  Government’s  stock¬ 
holding,  the  General  Revenue  Balance  Account  was  increased  to 
£2,495,500. 

The  tables  below  give  details  of  expenditure  and  revenue  for  each 
of  the  years  1949  and  1950. 


EXPENDITURE 


Ordinary 

1949 

1950 

£ 

£ 

Agriculture 

68,000 

62,000 

Education 

137,000 

185,000 

Forestry 

17,500 

17,500 

Medical  and  Health 

212,000 

234,000 

Other  Departments 

795,500 

819,000 

Miscellaneous  Services  (1) 

163.500 

231,000 

Pensions  and  Gratuities 

126,000 

147,500 

Public  Debt  Charges  (2) . . 

48,000 

49,000 

Public  Works  Annually  Recurrent 

141,500 

167,500 

Railway  Loss  . . 

98,000 

98,000 

Military 

66,000 

80,000 

Total  Ordinary  Expenditure 

..  £1,873,000 

2,091,000 

Extraordinary 

1949 

1950 

£ 

£ 

Public  Works  . . 

81,000 

114,000 

Road  Transport 

32,000 

48,500 

Development  Schemes  (3) 

450,000 

695,500 

Miscellaneous  . . 

4,000 

800 

Loans  to  Local  Bodies,  etc. 

17,600 

29,000 

Total  Extraordinary  Expenditure 

. .  £584,600 

887,800 

Total  Expenditure 

. .  £2,457,600 

2,978,800 

(1)  Includes  grants  to  local  administrations,  local  contributions,  various 

refunds  and  charges  not  classified  departmentally. 

(2)  Excludes  charges  payable  by  the  Railway. 

(3)  In  dudes  expenditure  recoverable  under  the  Colonial  Development 

and  Welfare  Act. 


REVENUE 

Ordinary 

Customs 

Harbour  and  Light  Dues 
Licences  and  Internal  Revenue 


1949  1950 

£  £ 

1,191,600  1,446,000 

18,000  18,500 

58,000  62,500 


PUBLIC  FINANCE  AND  TAXATION 
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1949 

1950 

Taxes 

£ 

£ 

964,200 

1,044,500 

Fees,  Payments  for  services  and  Reimburse¬ 
ments 

162,000 

194,500 

Post  Office 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

64,500 

55,500 

Rents  of  Government  Property 

19,500 

21,000 

Interest  and  Loan  Repayments 

44,500 

44,500 

Miscellaneous  Receipts  . . 

31,000 

55,500 

Total  Ordinary  Revenue 

£2,553,300 

2,942,500 

Extraordinary 

1949 

1950 

Special  Receipts 

£ 

£ 

65,000 

74,500 

Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Vote 

112,000 

251,000 

Miscellaneous  . . 

500 

Total  Extraordinary  Revenue 

£177,000 

326,000 

Total  Revenue 

£2,730,300 

3,268,500 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES 

At  31st  December,  1950,  the  Balance  Sheet  recorded  Liabilities 
totalling  £2,755,819  and  Assets  amounting  to  £5,251,333,  the  excess 
of  Assets  over  Liabilities  being  £2,495,514. 

The  cash,  investments  and  reserves  held  by  Government  for 
its  own  account  amounted  to  £2,540,588  made  up  as  follows 


Cash  (available  to  meet  expenditure)  ..  ..  £1,643,019 

Reserve  Lund  . .  . .  . .  . .  326,941 

Loan  to  Imperial  Government  . .  . .  100,000 

Surplus  Lunds  Invested  . .  . .  . .  470*627 


Total  . .  . .  . .  £2,540,587 


PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  Public  Debt  of  the  Colony  was  £3,448,841  on  3 1st  December, 
1950.  On  the  same  date  the  sinking  funds  for  the  redemption  of 
the  debt  had  accumulated  to  £769,332.  Interest  and  redemption 
charges  amounted  to  £93,098  per  annum  on  loans  of  £1,418,841 
raised  before  1950.  Interest  on  the  loan  of  £2,003,000  raised  in  1950 
is  at  the  rate  of  3J  per  cent. 

SOURCES  OL  REVENUE 

Customs  duty  is  payable  on  most  imported  goods  and  on 
some  domestic  exports.  Import  duties  are  collected  either  on  an 
ad  valorem  or  on  a  specific  basis,  and  a  preference  which  in  most 
cases  is  equivalent  too  half  the  general  rate  is  granted  to  goods 
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of  British  origin  or  manufacture,  which  includes  goods  originating 
or  manufactured  within  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire. 
The  classes  of  goods  producing  the  largest  Customs  revenue  are 
unmanufactured  tobacco,  cigarettes,  textiles,  petroleum  products, 
drink  and  food. 

Export  duties  on  a  specific  basis  are  payable  on  piassava, 
kola  nuts  and  ginger;  whhst  duties  on  palm  kernels,  palm  oil, 
groundnuts,  coffee,  cocoa  and  benniseed  are  payable  on  an  ad 
valorem  basis.  Of  these  the  duties  on  coffee,  cocoa  and  benniseed 
were  not  introduced  until  November,  1950.  No  preference  is  granted 
on  produce  exported  to  British  countries.  Palm  kernels,  the  duty 
on  which  was  50s.  a  ton  up  till  November  when  it  was  changed  to 
6  per  cent  ad  valorem ,  provided  the  largest  source  of  export  duty, 
£178,185  being  collected  in  1950  compared  with  £117,473  in  1949. 

The  total  revenue  from  import  duties  in  1950  was  £1,225,301 
compared  with  £1,051,684  in  1949,  and  from  export  duties  in  1950 
was  £220,614  compared  with  £139,939  in  1949. 

There  are  no  excise  duties  in  Sierra  Leone.  The  aggregate 
collection  of  Stamp  Duty  was  £1,398  in  1950  as  against  £2,430  in 
1949. 

Income  tax  was  introduced  in  1944  and  is  levied  at  graduated 
rates  (beginning  at  3d.  in  the  pound)  on  individuals  and  at  a  flat 
rate  (7s.  6d.  in  the  pound)  on  companies.  Individuals  are  granted 
generous  personal  reliefs  and  other  deductions.  An  unmarried 
man  is  granted  £150;  a  married  man  £350.  Children’s  allowances 
are  granted  at  rates  between  £25  and  £100  per  child  for  a 
maximum  of  four  children  and  allowance  is  also  made  for  other 
dependent  relatives.  Deductions  are  allowed  for  insurance  pre¬ 
miums  and  contributions  to  pensions  and  provident  funds. 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded  with  the  British  West 
African  Colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  relief  from  double 
taxation.  These  provide  that  income,  wherever  it  originates,  is 
taxable  in  the  territory  in  which  the  owner  of  the  income  is  resident 
unless,  in  the  case  of  a  trader,  a  permanent  establishment  is 
maintained  in  the  territory  of  origin,  when  an  allocation  is  made 
between  the  territories. 

The  total  yield  from  income  tax  in  1950  was  £382,220  compared 
with  £418,449  in  1949. 

Poll  tax,  of  £4  per  year  and  £2  per  half-year,  is  payable  by  all 
non-natives  who  reside  in  Sierra  Leone  for  a  period  of  more  than 
three  months.  Persons  paid  from  funds  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  persons  on  temporary  visits  to  the  Colony,  persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  married  women  living  with  their  husbands 
are  exempt  from  this  tax.  Poll  tax  is  allowed  as  an  offset  against 
income  tax.  The  yield  in  1950  was  £7,119  compared  with  £8,440 
in  1949. 


PUBLIC  FINANCE  AND  TAXATION 
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Profits  tax  is  payable  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Selection  Trust 
according  to  the  terms  of  its  agreement  with  Government.  The 
Trust  pays  at  the  rate  of  27  J  per  cent  of  its  annual  profits.  Revenue 
from  this  source  in  1950  was  £566,693  compared  with  £450,000  in  1949. 

House  tax  is  levied  in  the  Protectorate  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  year 
on  every  native  adult  male.  Owners  of  more  than  one  house  are 
required  to  pay  the  tax  of  5s.  in  respect  of  each  house.  The  tax 
is  collected  by  District  Commissioners,  to  whom  it  is  normally 
paid  by  the  village  headman  in  respect  of  his  village.  The  yield 
was  £88,837  in  1950  compared  with  £87,301  in  1949. 


Chapter  IV — Currency  and  Banking 

The  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  Limited,  was  established  in 
Freetown  in  1898,  and  Barclays  Bank  (Dominion,  Colonial  and 
Overseas),  in  1917.  Both  provide  the  usual  banking  facilities. 
The  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  Limited,  established  a  branch  at 
Bo  in  August  1949  and  has  agencies  at  Pendembu  and  Segbwema, 
also  in  the  Protectorate. 

Savings  Bank  accounts  are  operated  by  these  Banks  and  by 
the  Post  Office.  The  rate  of  interest  is  2^  per  cent  per  annum. 
At  the  end  of  1950  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  42,481 
depositors  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  was  £864,593. 

The  West  African  Currency  Board,  which  was  established  in 
1913,  is  responsible  for  providing  the  currency  required  in  the 
Colony.  The  Board  has  its  offices  in  London;  it  is  represented 
locally  by  a  Currency  Officer  and  its  Agents  are  the  Bank  of  British 
West  Africa,  Limited.  It  issues  notes  of  the  face  value  of  20s. 
and  10s.  as  well  as  nickel-bronze  coins  of  ^d.,  Id.  and  3d.,  and  alloy 
coins  of  6d.,  Is.  and  2s. 

On  the  31st  December,  1950,  West  African  Currency  Board  notes 
in  circulation  were  estimated  at  £720,527  and  coins  at  £1,630,739. 


Chapter  V — Commerce 

The  supply  of  imported  goods  continued  to  improve  during 
the  year.  The  allocation  to  the  Colony  of  certain  foodstuffs 
under  the  Ministry  of  Food  programme  was  more  generous  than  in 
former  years  and  consequently  temporary  shortages  of  certain  items 
of  essential  imported  foods,  which  had  been  frequent  in  previous 
years,  were  almost  unknown.  There  was  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  dollar  exchange  available,  which  only  allowed  for  the 
minimum  of  imports  of  essential  commodities  unobtainable  elsewhere 
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Following  the  establishment  of  the  European  Payments  Union 
and  other  measures  taken  to  liberalise  European  trade  it  was  possible 
to  extend  the  Open  General  Licence  system  to  imports  of  a  wide 
range  from  most  European  countries.  Countries  such  as  Belgium 
and  Switzerland  re-entered  the  West  African  markets  and  helped  to 
overcome  the  shortages  still  existing,  notably  in  iron  and  steel 
manufactures. 

The  Sierra  Leone  Produce  Marketing  Board,  formed  in  1949, 
continued  to  be  responsible  for  the  export  marketing  of  palm 
kernels,  palm  oil,  ground  nuts,  cocoa,  coffee  and  benniseed.  New 
contracts  were  arranged  in  October  with  the  Ministry  of  Food  which 
takes  the  whole  of  the  Colony’s  exportable  surplus,  except  cocoa 
which  is  sold  in  the  open  market  in  Britain.  Palm  kernels  shipped 
during  the  year  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  71,269  tons, 
valued  at  £2,277,752  compared  with  76,541  tons  valued  at  £2,431,551 
in  1949,  and  palm  oil  to  1,940  tons  valued  at  £105,411  compared 
with  3,308  tons  valued  at  £186,687  in  1949.  Groundnuts  shipped 
were  3,465  tons  valued  at  £100,011.  Exports  of  other  produce 
handled  by  the  Marketing  Board  were  cocoa  1,620  tons  valued  at 
£117,212,  coffee  317  tons  valued  at  £39,092  and  benniseed  804  tons 
valued  at  £33,811.  The  above  values  do  not  include  the  difference 
between  payments  by  the  Marketing  Board  and  its  receipts. 

There  was  a  further  deterioration  in  the  kola  nut  trade  with 
the  Gambia  and  French  Guinea  and  no  alternative  markets  have 
yet  been  found.  Exports  were  1,070  tons  valued  at  £106,244 
compared  with  1,680  tons  valued  at  £155,216  in  1949. 

The  export  of  bananas  showed  a  notable  increase  over  1949 
This  was  due  to  the  completion  of  negotiations  with  the  Ministry 
of  Food  whereby  a  contract  was  arranged  for  regular  shipments 
throughout  the  year.  Exports  to  Britain  were  478  tons  valued  at 
£12,275  against  1 14  tons  valued  at  £2,498  in  1949.  Small  shipments 
were  also  made  to  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  There  is  room 
for  expansion  in  this  trade  and  a  scheme  is  under  consideration  for 
its  development.  Difficulties  at  present  include  limited  refrigerated 
space  on  normal  passenger  ships,  the  high  cost  and  scarcity  of 
packing  materials  and  poor  communications  between  growing  areas 
and  the  port,  resulting  in  too  much  handling  of  the  fruit.  It  is 
proposed  to  concentrate  on  the  production  of  “  Canary  type  ” 
bananas  which  experience  has  shewn  to  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
United  Kingdom  market. 

The  export  trade  in  coconuts  showed  a  remarkable  increase, 
and  prices  remained  high.  Export  figures  totalled  719,473  nuts 
valued  at  £14,776  against  137,282  nuts  valued  at  £1,600  in  1949. 
Over  half  this  quantity  was  shipped  to  Britain  but  155,355  nuts 
were  shipped  to  Sweden  and  smaller  quantities  to  the  Gambia. 

Ginger  production  was  stimulated  by  higher  world  prices  and 
2,383  tons  were  exported  during  the  year  to  a  value  of  £563,535. 
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Piassava  fibre  found  an  expanding  overseas  market  with  'a 
record  export  of  5,348  tons  valued  at  £273336. 

In  general  there  was  a  slight  drop  in  the  principal  agricultural 
exports  for  the  year  1950,  mainly  owing  to  the  reduction  in  quanti¬ 
ties  of  palm  kernels  and  palm  oil  exported;  it  was,  however,  offset  to 
a  great  extent  by  considerably  increased  exports  of  piassava,  ground¬ 
nuts  and  cocoa.  The  following  are  the  comparative  figures  for 
1949  and  1950: — 


Palm  kernels 

Palm  oil 

Cocoa 

Groundnuts 

Coffee 

Piassava 

Kola 

Ginger 


1950 

1949 

Increase 

Decrease 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

71,269 

76,541 

— 5,272 

1 .940 

3,308 

— 1,368 

1  .,620 

714 

+  906 

3.465 

2,455 

+  1,010 

317 

257 

+  60 

5,348 

2,785 

+2,563 

1,070 

1,680 

—  610 

2383 

1,395 

+  988 

Rice  is  the  most  important  local  food.  Annual  production  is 
estimated  at  200,000  tons  all  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  country. 
The  Government  guarantees  a  minimum  price  for  all  rice  offered 
lor  sale.  Reserve  rice  stocks  are  purchased  by  the  Government 
after  the  harvest  and  these  are  sold  when  supplies  through  commer¬ 
cial  channels  become  short  in  the  wet  season.  Construction  of  a 
second  medium-sized  Government  rice  mill  at  Mambolo  on  the 
Great  Searcies  river  is  nearing  completion  and  the  two  mills  will  be 
capable  of  cleaning  most  of  the  rice  required  in  the  main  consuming 
centres. 

The  project  of  building  pioneer  palm  oil  mills  for  the  mechani¬ 
cal  extraction  of  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels,  operated  by  the  Sierra 
Leone  Produce  Marketing  Board,  was  continued  during  the  year 
and  a  second  mill  was  erected  at  Baoma  in  the  Protectorate.  This; 
mill,  situated  in  a  dense  palm  belt,  is  about  to  start  production  and 
with  the  one  already  in  operation  at  Masanki  will  produce  palm 
oil  of  the  best  quality.  Sites  have  been  chosen  for  two  more 
mills  in  other  parts  of  the  Protectorate. 


Chapter  VI — Production 

The  1949-50  rice  crop  was  good  and  a  little  above  normal 
Distribution  to  farmers  of  seed  of  improved  varieties  of  swamp 
rice  continued.  164  varieties  and  strains  under  trial  at  the  Rokupr 
Rice  Research  Station,  and  several  new  and  superior  kinds,  were 
multiplied  for  distribution  to  farmers.  519  bushels  of  seed  were 
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issued  in  the  Searcies  area  alone.  The  rice  mill  under  construction 
at  Mambolo  in  the  Searcies  was  expected  to  be  in  operation  in  time 
for  the  1950-1951  harvest. 

The  clearing  of  mangrove  swamps  for  rice  farming  was  further 
extended  in  Bonthe  and  Moyamba  Districts,  and  further  loans  were 
granted  to  assist  farmers  in  this  work.  At  Bakepet,  Mambolo 
Chiefdom,  on  the  Searcies,  100  acres  of  saline  swamp  were  reclaimed 
by  empowering  and  drainage,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  £4  14s. 
per  acre,  and  plans  for  extending  this  project  by  a  further  200  acres 
were  in  preparation.  Agricultural  surveys  which  are  expected  to 
lead  to  extensive  reclamation  of  saline  lands  at  present  unfit  for 
rice-growing  were  made  in  Samu  Chiefdom.  Aerial  survey  photo¬ 
graphs  and  the  maps  prepared  from  them  by  the  Surveys  and  Lands 
Department  were  of  great  value  in  planning  projects  of  this  nature. 
The  Luti  and  Funkadeh  swamps  which  had  been  reclaimed  as  a  land 
drainage  project  were  growing  rice  satisfactorily,  and  conditions  at 
Rosino  were  becoming  more  favourable.  Inland  swamp-clearance 
projects  progressed  satisfactorily  in  the  Northern  Province  with 
twelve  swamps,  comprising  355  acres,  in  cultivation. 

At  Subu  in  the  Bonthe  District  seventy  acres  were  ploughed  by  a 
Fordson  tractor  with  half  tracks  for  local  rice  farmers,  and  more 
extensive  tractor  services  for  this  district  were  planned  for  1951. 
A  wide  range  of  tractors  and  implements  were  being  tested  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  for  mechanised  cultivation,  recent  additions 
including  ‘County’  Ferguson  and  M.G.  tractors,  complete  with  sets 
of  implements.  Cattle-owning  communities  shewed  an  increasing 
desire  to  undertake  ox-ploughing  and  sixty  Ransome’s  ‘Victory’ 
ploughs  were  imported  to  meet  their  needs. 

•The  planting  of  improved  varieties  of  oil  palms  was  being 
encouraged  and  some  30,000  seedlings,  as  compared  with  23,000  in 
1949,  were  issued  free  to  farmers  who  were  given  assistance  in 
selecting  sites  and  planting.  50,000  seeds  of  the  best  Nigerian 
strains  were  imported  from  the  Oil  Palm  Research  Station,  Benin. 
The  officer  in  charge  of  this  station-Mr.  F.  W.  Toovey-vi sited 
Sierra  Leone  to  advise  on  measures  for  developing  the  oil  palm 
industry.  The  first  twenty-five  acres  of  the  abandoned  airfield  at 
Waterloo  were  planted.  Ten  hand-operated  nut-crackers  were  being 
used,  with  reasonably  good  results,  by  Native  Administrations  and 
private  individuals  in  Bonthe  District. 

The  revival  in  interest  in  cocoa  was  maintained,  with  a  further 
increase  in  acreage.  The  1949-50  crop  was  easily  a  record,  being 
of  over  1,700  tons,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  1950-51  crop  would 
reach  2,000  tons.  Instructions  in  correct  methods  of  fermentation 
led  to  a  considerable  improvement  in  quality.  Propaganda  to 
control  ‘  black  pod  ’  disease  and  the  continuance  of  monkey  drives 
(14,113  monkeys,  over  95  per  cent  belonging  to  harmful  species, 
were  destroyed  in  Pujehun  in  1950)  contributed  to  an  increased 
harvest.  Nine  central  fermentaries  were  established  in  Kenema 
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and  Pujehun  Districts.  The  planting  of  coffee  continued  and  pro¬ 
duction  increased  steadily.  There  was  a  further  increase  in  the 
acreage  under  groundnuts  and  the  planting  of  ginger  was  extended 
very  considerably,  possibly  too  much  in  view  of  the  restricted 
demand  for  this  product. 

Further  progress  was  made  with  the  development  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Station  at  Musaia.  The  area  of  the  station  was  extended 
by  1,311  acres  to  2,431  acres.  The  building  programme  was 
nearly  completed  and  the  station  was  linked  by  telephone  to  the 
District  Headquarters  at  Kabala.  The  number  of  cattle  was  brought 
up  to  106.  the  health  of  the  stock  was  very  good  although  a  very 
serious  outbreak  of  rinderpest  in  an  adjoining  chiefdom  caused 
much  concern. 

Interest  in  pig-keeping  was  maintained.  The  Agriculture 
Department  imported  a  boar  and  two  sows  of  the  Wessex  Saddle¬ 
back  breed,  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  introduction-the  Saddleback 
had  not  been  tried  in  Sierra  Leone  before-would  prove  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  Industry.  In  addition,  two  boars  of  the  Large 
White  breed  were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Other  importations  from  Britain  were  pens  of  Chinese  geese, 
and  of  Indian  Runner  and  Khaki  Campbell  ducks. 

The  Veterinary  Department  had  a  difficult  year  chiefly  owing 
to  a  shortage  of  Senior  Service  Officers.  The  resignation  of  one 
and  the  invaliding  of  another  caused  a  deficiency  of  50  per  cent  in 
the  establishment.  One  vacancy  was  filled,  for  about  six  months  by 
a  temporary  appointment  but  that  was  offset  by  the  incidence  of 
leave.  Despite  the  lack  of  staff  and  a  serious  outbreak  of  disease 
which  occupied  its  whole  attention  for  about  three  months,  the 
department’s  development  programme  made  progress. 

For  the  second  year  in  succession  rinderpest  occurred  in  Sierra 
Leone.  It  spread  from  French  Guinea  and  reappeared  in  September 
in  the  north-east  where  the  cattle  population  is  densest.  Immediate 
action  confined  the  outbreak  but  evasion  and  lack  of  co-operation 
by  the  cattle  owners  jeopardised  control  and  made  operations  very 
laborious.  The  full  use  of  fluid  lapinsed  rinderpest'  vaccine  as 
the  immunising  agent  was  prevented  by  a  shortage  of  rabbits  and 
by  difficulties  in  field  organisation.  The  more  expensive  spleen 
vaccine  had  to  be  used  instead  to  some  extent.  35,615  beasts  were 
given  spleen  vaccine  and  7,445  lapinsed  rinderpest  vaccine.  About 
700  cattle  died. 

The  vaccination  campaign  to  protect  cattle  against  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  was  continued.  Other  diseases,  including  trypanoso¬ 
miasis,  anthrax,  haemorrhagic  septicaemia,  parasitism  and 
Newcastle  disease  were  investigated  and  received  attention.  The 
laboratory  took  an  increased  part  in  this  work.  Its  staff  also 
helped  considerably  with  the  training  of  recruits  for  the  junior 
service  of  whom  there  were  six.  Two  completed  the  course  and 
one  was  sent  to  the  Veterinary  School  in  Nigeria  during  1950. 
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Fewer  trade  livestock  passed  through  control  posts  than  in 
previous  years.  This  was  probably  partly  due  to  the  prevalence  of 
of  rinderpest  and  to  the  restriction  of  movement  imposed  to  prevent 
its  spreading. 

Most  of  the  thatched  roofing  of  the  staff  quarters  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  at  Teko  was  replaced  by  corrugated  iron.  Two  new 
quarters  of  permanent  structure  for  junior  service  staff  and  a  work¬ 
shop  were  completed,  and  a  start  was  made  on  the  construction  of 
a  building  to  contain  headquarttrs  office  and  store,  and  on  quarters 
for  a  Senior  Service  officer. 

Production  of  sawn  timber  by  the  Forest  industries  Branch  of 
the  Forest  Department  was  centred  entirely  at  Kenema.  Output, 
at  137,000  cubic  feet,  was  far  below  the  estimated  192,000  cubic  feet 
due  almost  entirely  to  delays  in  obtaining  delivery  of  new  logging 
vehicles  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  vehicles  were  received  in 
late  October  and  the  output  in  November  rose  above  the  average 
monthly  estimates.  Sawn  timber  sales  totalled  160,000  cubic  feet. 
The  demand  for  small-dimension  timber  continued  to  improve 
slowly,  but  there  was  still  a  large  unsaleable  surplus:  no  improve^ 
ment  can  be  expected  until  delivery  of  a  four-cutter  machine  ordered 
in  1949  is  obtained.  The  demand  for  shingles  continued  to  absorb 
the  whole  output,  while  orders  for  furniture  and  joinery  rose  steadily : 
the  production  of  furniture  alone  totalled  £4,795  in  value  ex  work¬ 
shops.  A  Timber  Investigations  Officer  was  at  last  recruited 
during  the  year,  and  a  start  was  made  with  the  long-delayed  and 
important  programme  of  forest  products  research. 

No  new  Government  Forest  Reserves  were  constituted  during 
1950,  so  that  the  area  reserved  remained  at  831  square  miles 
(eighty-eight  in  the  Colony,  743  in  the  Protectorate).  At  the  request 
of  Paramount  Chiefs  and  Tribal  Authorities  eighteen  new  areas 
of  Protected  Forest  were  declared  in  fourteen  chiefdoms  of  the 
Protectorate,  totalling  12,790  acres  (twenty  square  miles,  approxi¬ 
mately).  This  brought  the  total  area  of  forest  land  thus  protected 
to  102  square  miles. 

The  fishing  industry,  in  the  sea  and  rivers  and  inland  lakes 
continued  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  food  supplies; 
it  is  estimated  that  mort  than  3,000  tons  of  fish  were  landed.  The 
technique  and  equipment  consisted  mainly  of  line  and  nets  fished 
from  canoes,  rowing  and  sailing  boats  which  limited  the  quantity 
of  fish  which  could  be  caught. 

A  Fisheries  Station  with  cold  storage  plant  has  been  built  near 
Freetown.  Its  primary  function  is  to  improve  local  fishing  methods 
by  introducing  such  techniques  as  ring  netting,  inshore  trawling, 
trolling,  fish  traps  and  the  use  of  power  propelled  craft. 

The  new  trawler  “  Rokel  ”  experienced  continuous  mechanical 
troubles  during  the  year,  but  results  obtained  when  the  vessel  was 
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operating  gave  hope  of  better  results,  and  when  mechanical  mainten¬ 
ance  problems  are  solved  the  trawler  could  provide  substantial 
quantities  of  fish  for  Freetown  and  for  distribition  in  the 
Protectorate. 

Diamonds,  iron  ore  and  chrome  ore  continued  to  be  produced 
on  a  large  scale  and  gold  and  platinum  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 
The  diamonds  were  mined  from  alluvial  deposits  by  the  Sierra 
Leone  Selection  Trust,  Limited.  Both  diamonds  of  good  gem 
quality  and  industrial  stones  were  produced. 

Iron  ore  was  mined  at  Marampa  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Develop¬ 
ment  Company,  Limited,  using  open-cast  methods.  Three  kinds  of 
iron  ore  were  exported,  namely  red  ore  sorted  out  of  the  surface 
capping  mined  by  hand  labour,  washed  fines  from  the  concentration 
of  the  fines  from  the  red  ore,  and  powder  ore  from  the  concentration 
of  the  specular  haematite  below  the  capping  which  is  mined  by 
mechanical  operations. 

The  main  producer  of  gold  was  the  Pampana  Mining  Company, 
Limited,  which  dredged  the  Pampana  River.  Gold  was  also  mined 
under  a  scheme  introduced  in  January,  1948,  permitting  Africans 
of  the  Protectorate  to  mine  gold  on  their  own  account  under  short¬ 
term  licences.  The  Yemen  Company,  Limited,  registered  locally, 
started  mining  lode  gold  at  Baomahun  on  a  small  scale. 

Mining  of  alluvial  platinum  and  prospecting  the  ilmenite 
deposits  in  the  colony  hills  ceased  during  the  year. 

With  the  help  of  a  free  grant  of  £67,100  under  the  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  Act  expansion  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Sierra  Leone  began  in  1950.  Four  newly  appointed  Field 
Geologists  and  a  Mining  Geologist  assumed  duty  and  new 
appointments  were  made  to  the  Junior  Staff.  A  scholarship  was 
awarded  to  an  African  laboratory  assistant  to  enable  him  to  take  a 
general  course  in  geology,  specialising  in  petrological  chemistry, 
at  a  British  university. 

The  new  petrological,  chemical  and  assay  laboratories  at  the 
department’s  new  headquarters  were  completed  in  1950.  Despite 
very  considerable  delays  in  obtaining  equipment  sufficient  became 
available  to  permit  of  much  useful  work  in  examination  and 
identification  of  rock  and  mineral  specimens. 

Field  work  was  concentrated  on  two  areas;  the  schist  belt 
of  the  Kangari  hills,  and  the  western  divide  of  the  Colony  Hills. 
The  geological  mapping  of  each  of  these  areas  was  based  as  far  as 
possible  on  aerial  photographs.  The  rocks  of  the  schist  belt  consist 
of  quartzes,  conglomerates,  phyllites,  mica  schists,  banded  iron¬ 
stones,  amphibolites  and  tale  schists,  and  the  belt  is  bounded  by 
granites  and  migmatites.  Alluvial  gold  has  been  mined  from 
many  stream  and  river  gravels  shed  from  the  schist  area,  and  special 
attention  was  directed  during  the  mapping  to  determining  and 
locating  its  source.  The  mapping  of  the  norite  complex  of  the 
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Colony  Hills  was  carried  out  on  the  scale  1 :5000  in  some  detail  in  an 
attempt  to  trace  the  source  of  the  alluvial  platinum  in  this  area.  A 
geological  map  and  report  were  made  on  the  Guma  Valley,  the  site  of 
the  reservoir  for  the  proposed  new  Freetown  water  and  hydro-electric 
supplies. 

In  the  early  part  of  1950  there  were  six  co-operative  societies 
under  supervision  ;  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  number  had  risen 
to  forty-five  with  a  total  membership  of  2,379.  The  piassava 
marketing  co-operative  society  mentioned  in  the  last  report  had 
another  successful  year.  It  doubled  its  production  and  increased 
its  reputation  for  producing  only  the  highest  quality  fibre.  At  the 
close  of  1949  it  obtained,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Co-operative 
Department,  a  loan  of  £200  for  assisting  members  to  prepare  piassava. 
This  was  fully  repaid  with  interest,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
a  fresh  loan  of  £300  was  advanced.  A  number  of  new  piassava 
marketing  societies  were  formed.  The  fishing  society  mentioned  in 
the  last  report  also  began  to  market  dried  bonga.  Important  new 
activities  were  the  export  of  bananas  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  two 
co-operative  societies  at  a  rate  of  about  twenty  tons  a  month,  and  a 
successful  trial  of  cocoa  marketing.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there 
were  twenty-seven  marketing  societies,  five  consumers’  societies, 
two  credit  societies,  ten  savings  societies  and  one  producers’  society. 
The  prospects  of  further  expansion  appeared  to  be  good. 

The  first  field  staff  started  work  at  the  end  of  1949,  and  their 
number  was  increased  in  1950;  there  was  a  widespread  response 
to  the  efforts  they  made  to  explain  the  principles  of  co-operation, 
and  a  considerable  increase  in  activity  resulted .  The  most  immediate 
results  are  to  be  expected  from  co-operative  marketing,  the  conduct 
of  which  is  relatively  easy  to  understand  and  simple  to  control. 
Twenty-seven  such  societies  were  formed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  produce  marketed,  the  most  important 
were  the  two  banana  marketing  societies  near  Lungi  and  Kambia 
which  started  from  February  exporting  some  twenty  tons  a  month  to 
the  United  Kingdom  under  a  contract  between  the  Ministry  of  Food 
and  the  Director  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  acting  on  behalf  of 
Government.  Payment  was  made  on  the  basis  of  produce  landed  in 
good  condition  and  amounted  to  roughly  £4,600. 

Piassava  marketing  was  expanded, — twenty-one  more  societies 
being  formed.  The  value  of  produce  marketed  through  the  three 
societies  which  were  fully  operative  during  the  year  amounted  to 
£780. 

Two  societies  made  a  successful  start  with  cocoa  marketing. 
They  sold  produce  worth  £560  and  were  able  to  produce  a  good 
amount  of  cocoa  of  Grades  I  and  II. 

Active  interest  was  shown  in  the  possibilities  of  consumer 
work,  though  the  difficulties  of  conducting  such  business  without 
previous  experience  were  not  properly  appreciated.  There  were 
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five  consumer  societies,  and  small  quantities  of  consumer  goods  were 
sold  by  other  societies.  The  turnover  was  £710;  in  addition 
produce  (mostly  palm  kernels)  to  the  value  of  £530  was  marketed 
by  consumer  societies  in  order  to  aid  their  consumer  business. 

The  need  for  rural  credit  at  reasonable  cost  was  becoming 
more  and  more  clear  and  there  seemed  a  probability  that  co-operative 
credit  might  make  an  important  contribution  towards  meeting  this 
need.  A  cautious  start  was  made  in  the  year  and  some  marketing 
societies  did  a  little  credit  work.  Apart  from  the  £200  mentioned 
above  which  were  given  out  in  1949,  £425  were  advanced  in  loans 
to  members  and  £229  were  repaid.  To  augment  local  resources* 
Government  agreed  to  guarantee  loans  to  societies,  and  £300  of 
the  advances  previously  mentioned  were  made  under  this  guarantee. 

There  was  also  a  great  need  for  safe  and  easily  accessible 
means  of  keeping  savings.  Here  too  a  start  was  made;  ten  societies 
being  formed  and  £650  deposited  with  them. 

One  small  producers’  society  was  formed  which  successfully 
cultivated  jointly  a  rice  farm  and  had  under  preparation  an  interest¬ 
ing  scheme  for  stock  keeping  which  may  if  successful  lead  to  mixed 
farming. 

Although  in  guiding  societies  attention  is  drawn  to  old  and  well 
tried  models,  members  are  being  encouraged  towards  variety  in 
their  objects  and  methods,  in  the  hope  that  forms  will  emerge 
which  are  well  adapted  to  local  needs.  Approval  has  also  been 
given  in  principle  to  the  Co-operative  Department  promoting  all 
kinds  of  village  group  activities  in  regard  to  welfare  work  and  village 
improvement,  both  for  their  own  sake  and  because  they  are  such  a 
natural  manner  of  leading  up  to  more  normal  co-operative  activities. 

Progress  in  this  and  other  ways  is  largely  a  matter  of  staff, 
which  is  being  trained  and  expanded.  It  is  also  even  more  a  matter 
of  what  prospective  members  are  able  to  do  for  themselves.  A 
secretary  who  can  do  the  day  to  day  work  is  essential  for  the  success 
of  a  co-opt rative  society  and  a  managing  committee  is  needed 
to  supervise  and  to  manage  the  business.  In  literacy  and  in  business 
experience  (and  especially  in  regard  to  keeping  accounts)  most 
prospective  members  are  in  need  of  help  and  training,  and  means 
to  give  help  are  being  devised.  A  small  start  w?as  made  by  holding 
a  training  course  for  secretaries. 


Chapter  VII— Social  Services 

EDUCATION 

Primary  education  in  Sierra  Leone,  during  1950,  was  provided 
in  the  Colony  by  eighty-eight  schools  with  a  total  enrolment  of 
15,589  pupils  and  in  the  Protectorate  by  189  schools  with  a  total 
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enrolment  of  18,931  pupils.  The  distribution  of  these  schools  as 
well  as  that  for  the  past  two  years  are  given  below  for  comparison: — 


Colony 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Government  Schools 

Amalgamated  Schools  (Schools  ori¬ 
ginally  conducted  by  Mission 
Bodies  and  now  managed  by  the  mis- 

2 

2 

2 

sions  under  Government  supervision) 

50 

50 

48 

Assisted  Schools 

— 

— 

6 

Unassisted  Schools 

19 

34 

32 

Total 

71 

86 

88 

Protectorate 

Government  Schools 

4 

4 

3 

Assisted  Schools 

109 

113 

120 

Unassisted  Schools 

63 

62 

66 

Total 

176 

179 

189 

Enrolment  figures,  also  show  increases  over  the 

1948 

:  previous  years: 
1949  1950 

Colony 

11,993 

14,683 

15,589 

Protectorate 

15,430 

17,032 

18,931 

Total 

27,423 

31,715 

34,520 

Secondary  education  was  provided  in  the  Colony  by  one 
Government  School  (Prince  of  Wales),  eight  Assisted  (four  each  for 
boys  and  girls),  and  two  Unassisted  Boys'  Secondary  School.  In  the 
Protectorate  there  were  one  Boys’  Secondary  School  owned  by 
Government,  (Bo  School),  one  Girls’  Secondary  School  (Harford 
School)  owned  by  the  E.U.B.  Mission  and  assisted  financially  by 
Government,  and  two  Government  Boys’  Secondary  (Central) 
Schools  (Magburaka  and  Koyeima).  The  total  number  of  pupils  on 
roll  in  secondary  schools  were  in  the  Colony  2,309  and  in  the 
Protectorate  495. 

The  science  course  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  School  Certificate 
conducted  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  School  as  also  the  preliminary 
science  course  inaugurated  in  1948  continued  to  grow  successfully. 
There  were  twelve  pupils  in  the  preliminary  science  class,  eighteen 
in  the  first  year  Higher  School  Certificate  class  and  sixteen  in  the 
second  year  Higher  School  Certificate  class.  All  second  year  students 
were  presented  for  the  Higher  School  Certificate  Examination 
in  November,  1950.  The  numbers  of  candidates  presented  for 
supplementary  science  subjects  in  the  Cambridge  School  Certificate 
as  well  as  the  Higher  School  Certificate  Examinations  continued  to 
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increase.  Owing  to  the  resignation  of  the  specialist  handicraft 
teacher  who  re-started  the  woodwork  course  at  Prince  of  Wales 
School  in  1949,  this  part  of  the  school’s  work  suffered  during  the 
year. 

As  a  result  of  a  recommendation  by  the  Africanisation  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  number  of  scholarships  to  secondary  schools  awarded  by 
Government  at  all  levels  was  considerably  increased  during  the 
year  1950,  and  was  the  highest  ever  awarded.  The  number  of 
candidates  holding  scholarships  awarded  or  financed  by  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  537  as  follows: — 


Higher  School 

. .  21 

Secondary  School 

. .  150 

Higher  Education 

.  .  57 

Teacher-training 

. .  309 

Total 

. .  537 

This  includes  scholarships  awarded  under  the  Colonial  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Welfare  Act  but  excludes  departmental  scholarships 
awarded  to  Government  employees  and  officers  serving  in  other 
departments. 

The  schemes  for  the  extension  of  Bo  School  and  Harford  School 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  Report  were  successfully 
continued  during  the  year.  The  new  buildings  at  Harford  School 
were  completed  and  formally  opened  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
early  in  the  year. 

At  Magburaka,  a  Government  Central  School  opened  in  May, 
1950.  The  buildings,  which  are  well  sited  and  equipped  with  modern 
facilities  and  amenities,  were  then  almost  completed. 

Training  of  teachers  for  primary  schools  continued  to  be  carried 
out  at  Fourah  Bay  College  and  St.  Joseph’s  Convent  in  the  Colony 
and  at  Njala  Training  College,  Union  College,  Bunumbu  and  Bo 
Roman  Catholic  Training  College  in  the  Protectorate.  Candidates 
in  training  in  colleges  in  the  Colony  were  prepared  for  the  Teachers’ 
Certificate  and  the  Teachers’  Advanced  Certificate  Examination  and 
those  in  the  Protectorate  Colleges  for  the  Teachers’  Elementary 
Certificate  Examination. 

Of  the  three  existing  training  colleges  in  the  Protectorate,  the 
Bo  Roman  Catholic  Training  College  moved  into  its  new  buildings 
which  had  been  erected  from  funds  provided  jointly  under  the 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act  and  by  the  Mission. 
There  were  forty-five  male  students  in  residence  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Fourteen  of  these  sat  for  the  Teachers’  Elementary  Certificate 
Examination  and  twelve  were  successful. 

The  work  of  converting  the  Government  Training  College  at 
Njala  from  semi-permanent  to  permanent  structure  was  begun.  There 
were  fighty-six  students  in  residence  at  the  college  at  the  end  of  the 
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year,  sixty-seven  of  whom  were  pursuing  the  Teacher-training  Course 
and  nineteen  a  course  in  Agriculture.  Twenty-one  Teacher-training 
Students  sat  for  the  Teachers’  Elementary  Certificate  Examinations 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Nineteen  passed  the  whole  examination  and 
one  passed  one  part  only. 

Union  College,  Bunumbu,  run  by  the  United  Christian  Council 
and  financed  jointly  by  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  and 
Mission  Funds,  opened  a  new  house  for  women  students.  This 
house  provided  accommodation  for  eighteen  students  and  a  member 
of  the  staff.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  1 18  teacher-training 
students  in  residence  compared  with  twenty-six  in  1943  and  thirty-six 
in  1944.  The  College  presented  thirty-two  candidates  for  the 
Elementary  Teacher’s  Certificate  Examination.  •  Twenty-six  passed 
the  whole  examination  and  six  passed  in  one  part  only. 

Work  on  the  buildings  for  Magburaka  Training  College 
progressed  satisfactorily. 

The  year  saw  the  passing  of  an  Ordinance  establishing  a  new 
and  enlarged  Fourah  Bay  College  as  a  body  corporate.  The  College 
was  established  by  the  C.M.S.  in  1827  and  affiliated  to  Durham 
University  in  1876,  and  under  the  Ordinance  these  traditional  links 
are  to  be  maintained.  The  university  work  continued  in  a  special 
department  and  seventeen  students  obtained  degrees  (fifteen  in  Arts 
and  two  in  Commerce).  Extra-mural  lectures  were  given  in 
Freetown  and  Bo.  At  the  end  of  the  year  133  students  were  enrolled 
in  six  courses  in  a  representative  range  of  subjects.  The  ministerial 
training  which  was  one  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  missionary 
college  before  the  introduction  of  the  new  constitution  was  continued, 
closely  linked  with  the  university  work.  A  considerable  expansion 
of  the  work  of.  the  teacher-training  department  was  undertaken. 

The  number  of  students  in  residence  increased  from  169  to  197; 
of  these  106  were  pursuing  degree  courses,  ten  the  ministerial  course 
(non-graduate)  and  eighty-one  the  Teacher- training  Course. 

The  College  was  financed  by  grants  under  the  Colonial  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Welfare  Act,  by  local  Government  monies  and  by  grants 
from  the  Missions.  The  new  constitution  has  permitted  considerable 
additions  to  the  college  staff  and  extensions  and  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  temporary  accommodation  leased  from  the  army 
on  Mount  Aureol  where  the  College  is  accommodated. 

Seventeen  scholarships  for  further  education  were  awarded  in 
1950,  eight  of  which  were  tenable  at  colleges  in  the  United  Kingdom 
five  at  Fourah  Bay  College  and  four  at  the  other  University  Colleges 
of  West  Africa.  In  addition  fourteen  scholarships  were  awarded  to 
candidates  pursuing  the  Higher  School  Certificate  course  at 
Prince  of  Wales  School.  Of  the  scholarships  awarded  to  candidates 
for  degree  courses  nine  were  to  enable  the  holders  to  acquire  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  teaching. 
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A  new  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the  literacy  campaign  and 
development  of  the  printing  and  publishing  facilities  of  the  Protec¬ 
torate  Literature  Bureau  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  early  in  1950.  This  provided  fos  additional  houses  for 
missionary  members  of  the  staff,  larger  and  permanent  buildings  for 
the  printing  department  and  for  machinery  and  other  equipment. 
Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  financial  position  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  the  fact  that  the  secretary  was  then  on  leave,  the 
literacy  campaign  was  not  extended  to  any  new  chiefdoms.  These 
reasons  also  accounted  for  the  fact  that  fewer  new  “  pupils  ”  com¬ 
pleted  the  course  qualifying  for  certificates.  Nevertheless  the 
secretary  reported  that  there  was  much  activity  in  many  parts  of  the 
Bo  Kenema  and  Pujehun  Districts.  By  the  end  of  the  year  578 
reading  certificates  had  been  issued,  making  a  total  of  3,679 
certificates  issued  since  the  beginning  of  the  scheme.  It  was  also 
estimated  that  about  4,600  others  have  learnt  to  read  without 
presenting  themselves  for  examination  for  a  reading  certificate 
Twelve  new  books  were  printed  by  the  Bureau  during  the  year  with 
a  total  issue  of  46,000  copies.  21,417  copies  of  the  books  pimted 
by  the  Bureau  were  sold  in  1950 

SOCIAL  WELFARE 

During  the  year  the  new  substantive  head  of  the  department 
Mr.  J.  R.  Bell  arrived  to  relieve  Mr.  J.  T.  Roy-Macaulay  who  had 
been  m  charge  in  an  acting  capacity.  A  British  trained  African 

Woman  Welfare  Assistant  Miss  V.  O.  McCormack,  also  joined 
the  staff.  J 

There  was  the  usual  demand  for  the  use  of  the  Freetowm 
Community  Centre.  18,061  persons  attended  814  group  activities 
ranging  from  annual  general  meetings  do  short  games  of  table- 
tennis.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Community  Association 
was  generally  responsible  for  the  affairs  of  the  association  and  the 
staff  of  the  department  continued  to  help  in  the  organisation  and 
administration. 

There  were  forty-five  admissions,  including  two  re-admissions, 
to  the  Approved  School ;  and  thirty  boys  were  discharged  for  whom 
employment  wherever  possible  or  further  schooling  were  arranged. 
The  scheme  for  financial  help  to  discharged  boys  worked  well. 
Classroom  work  was  good  and  one  additional  teacher  was  engaeed. 
A  new  dietary  scale  was  introduced  and  the  health  of  boys  and 
staff  was  satisfactory.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  ninety-five 
boys  on  the  roll.  . 

Proceedings  against  234  young  persons  were  taken  in  the 
Juvenile  Courts,  150  for  indictable  and  eighty-four  for  non-indictable 
offences.  A  total  of  ninety-three  juveniles  were  on  probation  or 
under  supervision  by  the  male  and  female  probation  officers.  Seven 
of  these  were  subsequently  ordered  to  the  Approved  School.  One 

was  repatriated  and  tnirty  completed  their  probation  or  supervision 
satisfactorily. 
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The  Probation  of  Offenders  Ordinance  was  passed  in  December 
providing  for  adult  offenders  to  be  placed  on  probation. 

There  were  228  admissions  to  the  Remand  Home  during  the 
year  with  an  average  of  fifteen  in  residence.  Ten  of  the  inmates 
were  girls  of  average  age  of  thirteen  years.  The  food  provided  was 
similar  to  that  in  the  Approved  School  and  the  general  state  of 
health  was  satisfactory. 

Sixty  youth  organisations  made  up  of  twenty-five  male,  twelve 
female  and  twenty-three  mixed  groups  were  registered  or  re-registered 
during  the  year  with  a  total  memberships  of  approximately  5,000 
and  an  age  range  of  eight  to  forty  years.  Most  of  these  with  no  club 
house  of  their  own  used  the  Community  Centre  in  Freetown  and 
the  Welfare  Centres  at  Bo  and  Lunsar. 

The  Boy  Scouts’  Association  had  an  award  of  the  Medal  of 
Merit  presented  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Luke,  Chairman  of  the  Freetown 
Association,  while  Mr.  J.  T.  Roy-Macaulay  was  warranted  Assistant 
Chief  Commissioner  for  Sierra  Leone  by  Imperial  Headquarters. 
The  membership  of  the  Association  rose  from  1,809  to  well  over 
2,000,  largely  from  the  Protectorate  where  two  Associations,  at  Bo 
and  Bonthe,  were  formed.  The  Girl  Guides’  Association  secured 
the  services  of  Miss  Gbendema,  Girl  Guide  Trainer  from  the  Gold 
Coast,  who  did  valuable  training  work.  An  Association  was  formed 
at  Bo.  The  Boys’ Brigade,  Girls’ Life  Brigade  and  other  organisations 
were  active  throughout  the  year.  The  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association’s  EurQpean  organiser  returned  to  Britain  and  an  African 
secretary  was  appointed.  The  Junior  Links  of  the  local  branch  of 
the  British  Red  Cross  Society  were  developed  in  Freetown  and 
Colony  Villages  by  the  Director,  Mr.  E.  B.  Williams,  and  Miss  Ingle 
was  replaced  by  a  full-time  organiser.  Miss  Wolfenden.  The  National 
Youth  Council  of  Sierra  Leone  replaced  the  Provisional  National 
Youth  Committee  of  the  World  Assembly  of  Youth  which  was 
responsible  for  sending,  with  Government  financial  aid,  a  delegate 
to  the  world  Assembly  of  Youth  Conference  at  Istanbul  in  August. 

The  Welfare  Assistant  at  Bo  was  lent  the  premises  of  the  Bo 
African  Oub  House  for  work  and  the  Youth  Fellowship,  Women’s 
Institutes,  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association,  Nurses’  Fellowship,  Court  Messengers 
and  Girl  Guides  received  attention  from  this  Centre.  Ste  ady  progress 
was  maintained  at  Lunsar  and  the  Marampa  Mines. 

Women’s  Institutes’  work  developed  in  the  Colony  Rural  Area 
and  Youths  Clubs  were  started  in  the  villages. 

The  Citizens’  Advice  Bureau  continued  under  the  department 
and  dealt  with  difficult  juvenile  matrimonial  and  illegitimacy  cases 
and  with  miscellaneous  matters. 

HEALTH 

The  senior  staff  position  was  far  from  satisfactory.  Difficulty 
was  encountered  in  arranging  vacation  and  study  leaves,  and 
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sickness  threw  a  further  burden  on  the  remaining  staff.  Despite 
this,  however,  it  was  possible  to  staff  all  hospitals  in  the  territory. 
The  future  staff  position  remained  uncertain,  but  the  number  of 
Sierra  Leoneans  due  to  qualify  in  Medicine  in  the  next  two  years 
appeared  to  indicate  that  recruitment  would  improve. 

No  major  innovations  were  possible  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
senior  staff  and  the  extent  ol  the  building  programme  to  which 
the  Public  Works  Department  was  committed.  Despite  those 
serious  hindrances  to  progress,  all  services  were  maintained  and 
preliminary  work  and  preparation  for  new  undertakings  were 
put  in  hand. 

Investigations  into  the  incidence  of  bilharziasis  and  the  ecology 
of  the  snail  vectors  was  undertaken  in  preparation  for  an  attempt 
to  limit  this  disease  and  reduce  its  incidence. 

Two  health  centres  were  completed  in  the  Protectorate  in  1950, 
and  a  scheme  to  expand  the  Colony  Health  Services  was  prepared 
to  provide  for  the  erection  and  staffing  of  rural  and  urban  health 
centres  and  special  clinics  in  the  Colony  Peninsula. 

In  pursuance  of  the  decision  to  re-open  the  Sir  Alfred  Jones 
Laboratory  as  a  medical  research  centre  for  West  Africa  the  buildings 
lormerly  used  were  purchased  and  restored  with  the  help  of 
a  grant  of  £11,000  from  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Vote.  The  functioning  of  the  centre  now  awaits  the  appointment 
of  staff  from  the  Colonial  Medical  Research  Service. 

The  Endemic  Disease  Control  Unit  continued  to  do  valuable 
work  and  expanded  its  sphere  of  operations  both  geographically 
and  in  the  number  of  diseases  which  it  attempted  to  control.  Pre¬ 
liminary  investigations  were  made  into  the  incidence  of  bilharziasis 
and  research  was  undertaken  into  the  ecology  of  this  disease  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  method  of  combating  and,  if 
possible,  of  eradicating  it.  In  addition,  surveys  to  determine  the 
incidence  of  sleeping  sickness  and  yaws  in  Sherbro  Island  and  the 
adjoining  areas  were  completed.  It  is  satisfactory  to  report  that 
sleeping  sickness  is  negligible  in  the  mainland  population  examined  : 
two  cases  out  of  6,000  persons  examined  were  reported.  The 
situation  in  the  island,  however,  is  somewhat  disquieting  as  the 
incidence  in  the  Sitia  Chiefdom  was  found  to  be  high.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  population  of  the  infected  areas  will  voluntarily  accept 
prophylactic  injection  with  pentamidine  isethionate  to  eliminate 
this  distressing  disease.  Sample  surveys  were  also  completed  in 
other  new  areas,  and  in  districts  which  had  already  benefited  from  the 
attention  of  the  Unit.  The  results  of  past  work  were  found  to  be 
most  satisfactory,  the  incidence  of  yaws  and  sleeping  sickness 
remaining  at  a  comparatively  low  figure  in  all  areas,  apart  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kainkordu,  near  the  eastern  frontier,  where  an 
increase  in  sleeping  sickness  was  recorded.  This  anomaly  was 
investigated  and  it  was  found  that  the  apparent  increase  was  due 
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to  the  attendance  of  cases  from  the  neighbouring  territory.  A 
mass  campaign  against  yaws  in  the  Northern  Province  was  started 
in  June  which  should  provide  much  needed  relief  from  suffering 
in  that  area. 

Control  measures  against  malaria  in  the  Freetown  neighbour¬ 
hood  were  continued  during  the  year,  and  the  number  of  malaria 
carrying  mosquitoes  was  kept  at  a  satisfactory  low  level.  It  is, 
however,  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  the  lack  of  constant 
re-infection  with  malaria  has  reduced  the  immunity,  or  premunition, 
of  the  local  population.  In  addition  to  the  continuance  of  larvicidal 
methods  of  control  by  insecticides,  more  extensive  building  was 
undertaken  and  completed  at  Aberdeen  Creek  to  reduce  the 
Anopheles  melas  population  and  consequently  produce  a  fall  in  the 
incidence  of  malaria,  especially  in  the  Aberdeen,  Lumley,  Wilberforce 
and  Cockeril  areas.  A  large  amount  of  land  was  enclosed  by 
a  new  bund. 

Mass  vaccination  against  smallpox,  in  the  form  of  an  organised 
campaign  dealing  with  the  whole  country  chiefdom  by  chiefdom, 
has  now  been  completed,  but  routine  vaccination  of  infants,  school 
children  and  adults  continued.  As  a  result  of  the  extensive 
vaccination  of  the  population  the  incidence  of  smallpox  has  been 
greatly  reduced  throughout  the  territory. 

An  outbreak  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  occurred  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  but  was  of  no  great  magnitude.  The 
majority  of  cases  occurred,  as  in  former  years,  in  the  Bombali 
District  of  the  Northern  Province. 

One  fatal  case  of  yellow  fever  in  an  African  was  reported  in 
January,  1950,  and  confirmed  pathologically.  This  case  occurred 
in  the  Koinadugu  District  of  the  Northern  Province  and  must  be 
considered  a  continuation  of  the  outbreak  in  the  same  area  which 
occurred  in  December,  1949. 

Canine  rabies  continued  to  be  widespread  throughout  the 
territory,  but  human  cases  of  the  disease  were  encountered  very 
infrequently. 

The  general  hospital  facilities  in  the  territory  remained  practically 
unchanged.  The  number  of  beds  in  the  various  Government 
Hospitals  was  as  follows  : — 

General  474,  Obstetrical  fifty-eight,  Cots  fifty-six,  and 
Observation  one,  making  a  total  of  589.  In  addition  there  was. 
accommodation  for  seventy-four  cases  of  infectious  disease, 
while  there  were  112  beds  at  the  Kissy  Mental  Hospital. 
During  the  year  no  case  was  admitted  to  Lakka  Infectious 
Diseases  Hospital.  The  aged  and  chronic  sick  male  cases 
were  accommodated  in  the  King  George  V  Memorial  Home, 
while  women  in  the  same  categories  were  nursed  in  the  Female 
Infirmary.  A  new  Home  for  this  class  of  female  patients 
was  acquired  at  Hastings. 
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Various  Missionary  Societies  operating  hospitals  and  clinics 
in  the  territory  continued  to  supplement  the  medical  work  of 
Government.  The  majority  of  these  undertakings  received  assistance 
in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid  from  Government. 

HOUSING  CONDITIONS  AND  PROGRAMMES 

In  Freetown  the  better  class  houses  are  constructed  of  concrete, 
laterite  blocks  and  timber.  A  local  feature  is  a  ground  floor  of 
concrete  and  laterite  block,  with  a  timber  first  floor.  The  few 
mud  and  wattle  buildings  still  existing  in  Freetown  are  gradually 
disappearing  and  giving  way  to  houses  of  more  permanent  structure. 
Many  of  the  larger  houses  have  been  converted,  or  partly  converted^ 
into  tenements  each  usually  consisting  of  a  single  room.  These 
buildings  are  very  overcrowded,  and  constitute  the  principal  slum 
problem  of  Freetown.  The  better-type  houses  are  in  most  cases 
occupier-owned,  while  the  poorer  sections  of  the  community  pay 
rent.  Considerable  new  building  construction  and  improvement 
of  existing  buildings  is  taking  place  in  and  about  Freetown.  In 
spite  of  this  there  is  still  an  acut(  shortage  of  housing  in  Freetown 
and  until  this  can  be  overcome  it  is  difficult  to  undertake  any 
large-scale  slum  clearance  work. 

The  clearing  of  Kroo  Bay,  a  very  badly  overpopulated  area 
which  had  grown  up  round  a  firewood  market  in  Freetown,  was 
completed  in  1950.  The  area  is  to  remain  as  a  firewood  market 
but  will  be  replanned  and  made  more  accessible.  A  similar  plan 
is  envisaged  for  Susan’s  Bay,  another  overcrowded  area  in  Freetown, 
which  also  originated  as  a  firewood  market. 

Plans  for  new  housing  estates  catering  for  various  income 
groups  were  made  for  sites  at  Wilkinson  Road,  five  to  six  miles  from 
Freetown,  and  at  Ginger  Hall,  a  smaller  area  near  the  centre  of  the 
town.  It  is  proposed  that  these  areas  should  be  developed  partly 
by  Government  and  partly  by  private  enterprise. 

The  small  pilot  housing  estate  at  Syke  Street  in  Freetown, 
which  was  erected  by  the  Public  Works  Department,  was  transferred 
to  the  Freetown  City  Council. 

New  service  roads  were  completed  by  the  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Fourah  Bay  Road  replanning  area  in  Freetown,  a  smal* 
area  that  was  gutted  by  fire  in  1940  and  which  is  now  available 
for  private  housing  development.  The  area  will  be  administered 
by  the  City  Council. 


VIII — Legislation 


Twenty-two  Ordinances  were  passed  in  1950,  composing  ten 
Original,  ten  Amending  Ordinances,  and  two  Appropriation 
Ordinances. 
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ORIGINAL: 

1L  Fourah  Bay  College  Ordinance. — No.  1  of  1950 — This 
Ordinance  made  further  and  better  provision  for  the  control, 
administration  and  working  of  Fourah  Bay  College  which  hitherto 
had  been  dependent  almost  entirely  on  voluntary  support  for  its 
maintenance.  The  Ordinance  created  “  The  Fourah  Bay  College 
Council  ”  as  a  body  corporate  entrusted  with  the  control  and 
superintendence  of  the  poilcy  and  property  of  the  College.  It 
made  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  Principal  who  is  to  be  the 
chief  administrative  and  academic  officer  of  the  college.  The 
Council  is  empowered  to  establish  in  addition  to  a  department 
training  students  for  university  degrees,  departments  to  facilitate 
tuition,  examination  and  research  in  the  College,  and  each  Head  of 
Department  is  responsible  to  the  Principal.  A  Board  of  Studies  is  to 
be  set  up  with  the  Principal  as  chairman  and  the  Heads  of  Depart¬ 
ments  as  members.  It  will  generally  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  in 
relation  to  such  matters  as  policy  affecting  tuition  and  examination 
of  students  in  all  Departments  except  the  University  Department, 
in  the  allocation  of  teaching  staff  and  other  functions  assigned  to  it 
by  the  Council.  The  Ordinance  made  provision  for  the  staffing  of 
the  College  and  the  conditions  of  service  of  members  of  the 
pensionable  staff.  It  indicated  the  sources  of  the  College’s  revenue 
which  apart  from  fees — students’  and  others  recoverable  by  the 
Council — include  grants-in-aid  or  other  subventions  made  by 
Government  and  endowments.  The  annual  estimates  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  are  to  be  approved  by  the  Legislative  Council  and 
the  accounts  of  the  College  will  be  audited  by  an  Auditor  appointed 
by  the  Council  with  the  Governor’s  approval.  The  Ordinance 
provided  for  the  inspection  of  the  College  by  inspectors  appointed 
by  the  Governor  who  will  act  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  College 
generally  and  in  particular  to  the  system  of  education  obtaining  in 
the  College. 

2.  Pensions  Ordinance— No.  2  of  1950.— This  Ordinance 
made  provision  for  granting  pensions  and  gratuities  to  officers  in 
the  public  service  of  the  Colony  holding  pensionable  offices,  whether 
such  officers  are  “  expatriate  ”  as  defined  by  the  Ordinance  or  are 
non-expatriate,  and  prescribed  the  Rules  governing  such  awards. 

3.  Consular  Conventions  Ordinance. — No.  7  of  1950. — This 
Ordinance  enabled  consular  officers  of  foreign  states  with  which 
consular  conventions  are  concluded  to  apply  for  and  be  granted 
representation  to  the  estate. of  a  deceased  person  where  a  national 
of  that  foreign  state  is  either  named  as  executor  of  the  will  of  the 
deceased  person  disposing  of  property  in  Sierra  Leone  or  is  other¬ 
wise  entitled  to  such  grant  of  representation,  provided  that  the 
national  entitled  is  not  resident  in  Sierra  Leone  and  that  no  applica¬ 
tion  for  such  grant  is  made  by  a  lawful  attorney  of  the  national. 
The  Ordinance  also  authorised  consular  officers  to  receive  payment 
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in  Sierra  Leone  and  give  a  valid  discharge  for  any  money  or  other 
property  due  to  a  national  of  his  state  not  resident  in  Sierra  Leone, 
on  the  death  of  a  deceased  person,  out  of  his  estate  or  by  virtue  of 
law,  without  proof  of  title,  where  no  lawful  attorney  had  been 
authorised  to  act  in  that  behalf  by  the  national.  This  enactment 
also  restricts  the  power  of  entry  of  constables  or  persons  executing 
processes  of  the  Court  into  a  building  or  part  thereof  exclusively 
occupied  for  the  official  business  of  a  consular  officer  who  is  a 
national  only  of  the  foreign  state  except  with  the  consent  of  such 
consular  officer  or  else  for  extinguishing  or  preventing  the  spread  of 
fire  or  in  cases  where  a  constable  has  reasonable  cause  to  apprehend 
that  a  crime  of  violence  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  committed.  It  did 
not  restrict  the  right  of  entry  of  a  person  entitled  thereto  in  view  of 
a  private  right.  The  application  of  the  powers  and  immunities 
provided  by  this  Ordinance  to  any  foreign  state  is  to  be  effected  by 
an  Order  in  Council  revocable  by  a  subsequent  Order. 

4.  Exchange  Control  Ordinance. — No.  10  of  1950. — The 
object  of  this  enactment  which  replaced  the  provisions  of  the 
Sierra  Leone  Defence  (Finance)  Regulations,  1940,  was  to  confer 
powers  for  controlling  transactions  in  relation  to  gold,  currency, 
securities,  and  foreign  exchange  in  Sierra  Leone. 

5.  Survey  Ordinance. — No.  11  of  3950. — This  Ordinance  made 
provision  for  the  registration  of  Licensed  Surveyors  in  a  Licensed 
Surveyors’  Register  and  of  Pupil  Surveyors  in  a  Pupil  Surveyor’s 
Register  and  for  the  professional  examination  for  the  grant  of 
licence  to  practise  surveying  by  a  Board  of  Examiners  consisting  of 
the  Director  of  Surveys  and  Lands  as  Chairman  by  virtue  of" his 
office  and  a  Licensed  Surveyor  and  another  person  appointed  for  a 
period  of  time  to  be  determined  by  the  Governor.  It  prescribed 
the  conditions  for  enrolment  as  a  pupil  surveyor  and  for  enabling 
a  person  to  be  accepted  for  examination  to  practise  surveying  and 
for  the  grant  of  a  licence  to  practise  surveying.  The  Ordinance 
also  specified  offences  in  respect  of  which  a  Licensed  Surveyor’s 
licence  to  practise  surveying  may  be  cancelled  or  suspended,  which 
include  proved  “  improper  conduct  as  renders  him  unfit  to  practise 
as  a  Surveyor”.  The  Attorney-General  is  given  discretion  to  move 
the  Supreme  Court  at  the  request  of  the  Director  of  Surveys  and 
Lands  for  the  cancellation  or  suspension  of  the  licence  of  a  Licensed 
Surveyor.  The  Ordinance  made  it  an  offence  fora  person  other  than  a 
Government  or  Licensed  Surveyor  to  make  a  survey  for  fee  or  reward 
and  for  a  surveyor  to  sign  any  diagram  or  plan  of  land  in  respect 
of  which  he  had  not  personally  carried  out  the  whole  of  the  survey. 

It  is  an  offence  to  sign  a  diagram  or  plan  which  is  not  a  compilation 
from  previous  surveys  by  surveyors.  The  Ordinance  gave  a  right  of 
entry  on  any  land  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  survey  to  the  Director 
of  Surveys  and  Lands  or  any  surveyor  authorised  by  him  and  to  any 
surveyor  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  of  land  which  he  is  employed 
to  survey.  The  surveyor  is  to  cause  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the 
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land  entered  upon  as  little  inconvenience  as  is  consistent  with  his 
duties.  The  Governor  in  Council  was  empowered  to  make  rules 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance. 

6.  General  Loan  and  Stock  Ordinance — No.  15  of  1950. — This 
Ordinance  repealed  and  replaced  the  General  Loan  and  Inscribed 
Stock  Ordinance  (Chapter  99)  consequent  on  the  passing  into  law 
of  the  Imperial  Stock  Act,  1948.  It  included  amongst  its  provisions 
one  which  substitutes  the  method  of  transferring  stock  by  a  written 
instrument  for  the  former  method  of  effecting  a  transfer  of  stock  by 
inscription  in  the  Register  of  Stock.  The  Ordinance  also  gave 
Government  an  option  as  regards  time  and  method  of  redemption 
of  a  loan  in  the  stead  of  the  inflexible  obligation  to  redeem  on  the 
date  of  maturity  the  entire  loan.  The  Crown  Agents  are  now 
enabled  by  this  Ordinance  to  place  money  received  by  them  either 
in  investment  or  in  interest  earning  deposit. 

7.  District  Councils  Ordinance — No.  17  of  1950. — This  Ordin¬ 
ance,  to  be  read  as  one  with  the  Protectorate  Ordinance,  made 
provision  for  the  constitution  by  Order  of  the  Governor  of  District 
Councils  in  the  Protectorate  as  bodies  corporate  to  facilitate  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  executive  and  financial  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  district  economic  development  plans,  of  their  advisory  functions 
and  of  their  responsibilities  of  electing  Unofficial  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  on  the  projected  reconstitution  of  that  Council. 
Membership  of  District  Councils  will  consist  of  the  Paramount 
Chiefs  in  the  Districts  and  additional  members  appointed  by  the 
Tribal  Authority  of  each  chiefdom — two  members  by  each  Tribal 
Authority  containing  2,000  taxpayers  and  an  additional  member  for 
every  1,000  taxpayers  above  2,000.  A  District  Council  was 
empowered  to  delegate  the  discharge  of  some  of  its  duties  to 
Committees  of  the  Council  and  the  Governor  in  Council  may  by 
Order  direct  that  the  Council  should  be  the  authority  for  executing 
the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  as  specified  in  the  Order.  The  Ordin¬ 
ance  gave  to  Provincial  Commissioners  supervisory  powers  over 
District  Councils  and  provided  that  the  decision  of  a  Provincial 
Commissioner  made  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  a  District 
Council  should  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Chief  Commissioner. 

8.  Probation  of  Offenders  Ordinance — No.  19  of  1950. — This 
Ordinance  provided  for  the  application  of  a  Probation  system  to 
adult  offenders  likely  to  benefit  from  the  treatment  under  the  system. 

An  offender  can  not  be  placed  on  probation  under  the  Ordinance 
except  with  his  consent.  A  probationer  can  be  released  from 
punishment  for  any  period  ranging  from  twelve  months  up  to  three 
years  under  the  supervision  of  a  Probation  Officer;  and  on  a  breach 
of  any  of  the  conditions  of  the  recognisance  into  which  he  may  be 
required  to  enter  with  or  without  sureties  the  amount  of  the  bond  will 
be  forfeited  and  in  addition,  if  already  convicted,  the  Court  will 
proceed  to  sentence  him  or,  if  not  convicted,  the  Court  may  then 
convict  and  sentence  the  offender. 
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9.  Sale  of  Goods  Ordinance — No.  20  of  1950. — This  Ordinance, 
which  was  applied  only  to  the  Colony,  was  substantially  an  adoption 
of  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893,  of  the  United  Kingdom  amended 
slightly  to  meet  local  requirements. 

10.  Sherbro  Urban  District  Council  Ordinance — No.  22  of  1950 
This  Ordinance,  which  repealed  and  replaced  the  Sherbro  Judicial 
District  Ordinance,  set  up  as  the  local  government  authority  for  the 
district  the  Sherbro  Urban  District  Council  consisting  of  eight 
councillors — two  elected  by  each  of  the  three  wards  into  which  the 
District  is  divided,  one  nominated  by  the  Governor  and  in  addition 
the  Medical  Officer,  Bonthe.  The  President  is  to  be  elected  by  the 
Council  from  the  elected  members.  The  functions  of  the  Council 
are  similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  Freetown  City  Council. 
AMENDING: 

11.  Official  Oaths  (Amendment)  Ordinance — No.  3  of  1950 — 
This  Ordinance  amended  the  Official  Oaths  Ordinance  to  make  it 
unnecessary  for  a  person  re-appointed  a  member  of  either  the  Execu¬ 
tive  or  Legislative  Council  immediately  on  the  expiration  of  a  pre¬ 
ceding  period  of  service  on  either  Council  to  take  the  prescribed 
oaths  a  second  time. 

12.  (i)  Summary  Conviction  (Amendment)Ordinance — No.  4 
of  1950  and  (ii)  Summary  Conviction  (' Amendment )  Ordinance  No.  13 
of  1950.^ — The  first  of  these  amending  Ordinances  put  it  beyond 
doubt  that  guilty  knowledge  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  crime 
of  receiving  stolen  property  as  provided  by  section  14  of  the  Principal 
Ordinance,  Chapter  225  of  the  Laws,  and  it  repealed  and  replaced 
section  35  by  enacting  that  it  would  be  an  offence  to  drive  any  animal 
or  any  vehicle  in  any  highway  in  a  manner  dangerous  to  the  public 
and  to  ride  any  bicycle  in  breach  of  Rules  which  this  Ordinance 
empowered  the  Governor  in  Council  to  make  for  controlling  the 
riding  of  bicycles. 

The  second  Amending  Ordinance  conferred  upon  Magistrates 
in  the  Protectorate  the  same  power  to  try  summarily  cases  of  unlawful 
ana  malicious  wounding  and  assaults  occasioning  bodily  harm  not 
amounting  to  felony  and  to  inflict  punishment  with  up  to  six 
months’  imprisonment  as  had  been  vested  in  Magistrates  in  the 
Colony  under  section  18  of  the  Principal  Ordinance. 

13.  Registration  of  Instruments  (Amendment)  Ordinance — No.  5 
of  1950. — This  Ordinance  repealed  the  provision  of  the  Registration 
of  Instruments  Ordinance  whereby  acknowledgement  of  a  deed 
executed  by  a  married  woman  with  the  concurrence  of  her  husband 
was  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  deed.  It  also  withdrew  the 
authority  hitherto  exercisable  by  the  Registrar-General  under  section 
23  of  the  Principal  Ordinance  to  open  sealed  packets  containing 
testamentary  instruments  deposited  with  him  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  persons  entitled  to  take  delivery.  The  Ordinance  gave  powf  r  to 
testators  to  nominate  the  persons  who  are  to  take  delivery  of  their 
testamentary  papers  on  their  decease. 
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14.  Immigration  Restriction  (Amendment)  Ordinance — No.  6  of 
1 950. -This  Ordinance  enabled  Magistrates  to  make  deportation  orders 
as  part  of  the  sentence  on  convicted  stowaways  found  by  masters  of 
vessels  during  their  voyage  from  West  Africa  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Ordinance  placed  the  cost  of  deportation  of  stowaways  on 
the  shipping  companies  responsible  for  their  arrival  in  Freetown. 

15.  Freetown  Municipality  (Amendment)  Ordinance — No.  8  of 
1950.— This  Ordinance  granted  exemption  from  municipal  vehicle 
licences  and  rates  in  Freetown  to  foreign  consular  establishments 
where  reciprocal  privileges  were  enjoyed  by  British  consular 
establishments  in  the  countries  concerned. 

16.  Shipping  Casualties ,  Wrecks  and  Salvage  (Amendment) 
Ordinance — No.  12  of  1950. — This  Ordinance,  while  excluding  from 
the  operation  of  the  Principal  Ordinance  ships  belonging  to  His 
Majesty,  brought  within  its  scope  ships  in  the  service  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Government  in  order  to  provide  machinery  for  the  holding 
of  formal  enquiries  on  the  occurrence  of  casualties  to  such  ships  and 
for  enforcement  of  salvage  claims  in  respect  of  any  such  casualties. 

17.  Consular  Conventions  (Amendment)  Ordinance — No.  14  of 
1950. — This  Ordinance  which  amended  the  Principal  Ordinance, 
No.  7  of  1950,  made  it  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  State  who 
is  empowered  to  consent  to  the  entry  of  a  Consular  Office  for  benefit 
under  the  Principal  Ordinance  is  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  not  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

18.  Personation  and  Uniforms  (Amendment)  Ordinance — No.  16 
of  1950. — This  Ordinance  increased  the  penalty  on  conviction 
under  the  Principal  Ordinance,  Chapter  170,  to  a  maximum  of  one 
year’s  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of  £50  or  to  both  on  summary 
conviction  and  to  five  years’  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of  £100  or  to 
both  on  conviction  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  view  of  the  ease  with 
which  members  of  the  public  are  deceived  by  persons  pretending 
fo  be  members  of  the  Police  or  Court  Messengers  Forces. 

19.  Income  Tax  (Amendment)  Ordinance — No.  18  of  1950. — 
This  amending  Ordinance  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  appeals  in  case^  where  the  tax  in  dispute  is  more 
than  £50  and  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  West  African  Court  of 
Appeal  cases  in  which  the  assessed  income  is  less  than  £1,250.  The 
Commissioner  was  empowered  to  re-open  assessments  in  view  of 
events  or  circumstances  occurring  at  a  later  date  in  respect  of  a 
certain  year.  It  gave  sanction  to  the  practice  by  which  an  employee 
is  not  assessed  in  respect  of  medical  and  dental  expenses  paid  by  his 
employer  as  well  as  for  that  whereby  deductions  are  allowed  for 
losses  of  advances  and  allowances  made  for  bad  debts  of  a  professional 
or  other  person  having  receipts  of  his  profession  or  vocation  which 
may  not  be  regarded  as  “  trading  receipts  ”.  The  Ordinance 
granted  an  allowance  of  £200  for  a  single  individual  and  £150  for  his 
wife  and  it  made  it  clear  that  Africans  are  eligible  for  deductions  on 
account  of  cost  of  leave  passages. 
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Chapter  IX — justice,  Police  and  Prisons 

COURTS  OF  JUSTICE 

The  Courts  of  Sierra  Leone  are  the  Supreme  Court  of  Sierra 
Leone,  the  Magistrates’  Courts  in  the  Colony  and  Protectorate 
and  the  Native  Courts  of  the  Protectorate. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  jurisdiction  in  the  Colony  and  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  and  exercises  all  the  jurisdiction,  powers  and  authorities 
which  are  vested  in  or  capable  of  being  exercised  by  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  in  England  with  the  exception  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  powers  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty. 

Its  jurisdiction,  however,  does  not  extend  to  cases  arising, 
exclusively  between  natives, 

(i)  which  involve  title  to  land  situate  within  the  Protectorate 
subject  to  the  reservation  mentioned  below,  or 

(ii)  which  relate  to  marriage  or  divorce  by  native  customary 
law  or  any  matrimonial  claim  founded  on. such  a 
marriage,  or 

(ii i)  where  the  claim  or  matter  in  dispute  does  not  exceed 
£50  in  value,  or 

(iv)  which  relate  to  the  administration  of  estates  of  deceased 
persons  who  are  natives  where  such  estates  lie  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  native  court. 

Such  cases  are  triable  only  in  Native  Courts. 

The  practice  or  procedure  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  civil  matters, 
is  regulated  by  Rules  of  Court  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Courts  Ordinance,  Cap.  50,  and  in  criminal  matters  by  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Ordinance,  Cap.  52. 

As  regards  substantive  law,  the  Common  Law  of  England* 
the  doctrines  of  Equity  and  English  Statutory  Law  of  general 
application  in  England  on  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  are  in  force 
in  Sierra  Leone. 

In  addition,  certain  English  statutes  after  1880,  affecting 
both  the  criminal  law  and  civil  law,  have  been  brought  into  force 
ffom  time  to  time  by  Ordinance.  Principal  among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  following: — 

(1)  The  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1881 
(in  part). 

(2)  The  Settled  Land  Act,  1882  (in  part). 

(3)  The  Conveyancing  Act,  1882  (in  part). 

(4)  The  Settled  Land  Act,  1884  (in  part). 

(5)  The  Trustee  Act,  1888. 

(6)  The  Settled  Land  Act,  1889. 

<  ■  (7)  The  Trustees  Appointment  Act,  1890. 
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(8)  The  Settled  Land  Act,  1890  (in  part). 

(9)  The  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1892. 

(:0)  The  Voluntary  Conveyances  Act,  1893. 

(11)  The  Trustee  Act,  1893  (in  part). 

(12)  The  Trustee  Act,  1893,  Amendment  Act,  1894  (the  whole 
except  section  2). 

(13)  The  Judicial  Trustees  Act,  1896. 

(14)  The  Conveyancing  Act,  1911  (in  part). 

(15)  The  Perjury  Act,  1911. 

(16)  The  Forgery  Act,  1913  (in  part). 

(17)  The  Larceny  Act,  1916. 

N.B. — By  virtue  ot  section  38  of  the  Courts  Ordinance 
the  English  Billot  Sale  Act,  1878,  was  in  force  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Bills  of  Sale  Ordinance,  No.  13  of  1949,  which  came  into 
force  on  the  3 1  st  of  December. 

Any  person  charged  with  a  criminal  offence  in  the  Colony 
is  tried  by  the  Court  with  a  jury  consisting  of  twelve  men,  unless — 

(i)  such  person  shall  have  elected  to  be  tried  by  the  Court 
with  the  aid  of  assessors;  or 

(ii)  the  Court  shall  have  ordered  such  person  to  be  tried 
with  the  aid  of  assessors  in  accordance  with  the  Jurors 
and  Assessors  Ordinance,  Cap.  1 14. 

In  the  Protectorate  the  Supreme  Court  is  assisted  by  two  or 
more  assessors,  whose  opinions  are  given  orally.  The  decision  of 
the  Court,  however,  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  Judge.  In  civil 
cases  trial  is  by  the  Judge  alone.  He  may,  however,  appoint 
assessors  to  assist  him  in  any  case  where  native  customary  law  is 
involved,  but  the  decision  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  Presiding 
Judge. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Magistrates’  Courts  in  civil  cases  is  as 

follows : — 

(a)  In  the  Colony,  any  cause  which  may  lawfully  be 
brought  before  it,  and 

( b )  In  the  Protectorate,  any  cause  or  matter  other  than 
an  action  founded  upon  libel  and  slander  where  such 
cause  or  matter  is  between — 

(i)  non-natives, 

(ii)  a  native  and  a  non-native,  or 

(iii)  a  native  and  the  holder  of  a  trading  licence, 
although  a  native,  and  arises  out  of  the  latter’s 
trading, 

wherein  the  claim,  debt  or  matter  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  £50 
in  value,  whether  on  balance  of  account  or  otherwise. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Magistrates’  Courts  is 
limited  to  cases  triable  summarily,  and  its  procedure  in  this 
jurisdiction  is  governed  by  the  Criminal  Procedure  Ordinance, 
Cap.  52.  In  addition,  magistrates  hold  preliminary  investigations 
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to  determine  whether  a  person  charged  with  an  offence  triable 
by  the  Supreme  Court  shall  or  shall  not  be  committed  for  trial. 

The  Native  Courts  of  the  Protectorate  have  jurisdiction  in 
all  matters  between  natives  inter  se  not  triable  by  any  other 
court.  The  law  and  practice  of  such  courts  are  according  to 
native  law  and  custom.  In  chiefdoms  which  have  become  Native 
Administrations  the  Native  Court  is  presided  over  by  the  Para¬ 
mount  Chief  and  three  or  four  members  of  the  Tribal  Authority, 
sitting  m  rotation.  In  other  chiefdoms,  the  constitution  is  not 
so  rigid.  The  former  are  also  Courts  of  Record  and  submit 
monthly  returns  to  the  District  Commissioner,  whereas  the  latter 
are  not  so  organised. 

The  Native  Courts  have  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases  arising 
exclusively  between  natives,  other  than  a  case  involving  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  title  to  land  between  two  or  more  Paramount  Chiefs, 
or  of  a  debt  claimed  by  the  holder  of  a  trading  licence.  If  the 
amount  in  dispute,  however,  is  over  £50,  the  case  may  be  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  cases  of  land  disputes,  the  Native 
Courts  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  claims  except  where 
the  dispute  concerns  two  chiefdoms.  In  such  cases,  or  where 
the  case  is  of  unusual  importance,  the  District  Commissioner  has 
power  to  enquire  and  decide. 

Appeals  from  the  Native  Courts  go  to  the  District  Com¬ 
missioners.  Appeals,  from  the  Magistrates’  Courts  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  West  African 
Court  of  Appeal.  The  West  African  Court  of  Appeal  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  President,  one  or  more  Justices  of  Appeal  and  the 
Judges  of  the  four  West  African  Colonies.  This  court  sits  in 
Sierra  Leone  in  March  and  October  and  at  any  other  time  the 
President  may  direct.  From  the  West  African  Court  of  Appeal, 
an  appeal  lies  in  appropriate  cases  to  His  Majesty’s  Privy  Council 
in  England. 

POLICE 

The  Sierra  Leone  Police  Force  consists  of  twenty-three  officers 
(nineteen  Europeans  and  four  Africans),  fourteen  African  inspectors 
and  sub-inspectors  and  583  non-commissioned  officers  and  con¬ 
stables.  The  establishment  includes  a  Band,  consisting  of  a 
European  Bandmaster  and  twenty-five  bandsmen,  and  an  Escort 
Police  detachment  of  fifty  men. 

The  Force  at  present  is  responsible  for  the  prevention  and 
detection  of  crime  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order  within  the 
Colony  area  only,  but  assistance  is  given  in  the  Protectorate  in 
the  investigation  of  difficult  cases.  During  the  yeai  police  detach¬ 
ments  were  twice  sent  to  scenes  of  disturbances  at  the  request  of  the 
Provincial  Administration  to  supplement  Court  Messenger  forces 
on  the  spot. 

The  Colony,  for  police  purposes,  is  divided  into  two  districts 
with  Port  and  Marine  and  Traffic  sections.  Districts  are  divided 
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into  station  areas  with  stations  in  most  cases  controlling  one  or 
more  police  posts.  The  latter  are  mostly  one-man  posts  with 
constables  performing  duties  similar  to  those  of  village  constables 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  was  a  slight  reduction  in  criminal  reports  of  all  types 
compared  with  1949;  reports  of  offences  against  the  person  and 
offences  against  public  order  showed  marked  decreases.  There 
was  also  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  offences  against  property, 
particularly  of  petty  larcenies,  but  an  increase  in  breaking  offences 
though  the  value  of  the  property  stolen  was  negligible  in  most  cases. 
There  was  one  case  of  murder. 

Subordinate  formations  are  being  given  increasing  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of  criminal  offences, 
but  important  cases  are  referred  to  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department  at  Police  Headquarters. 

Casualties  from  traffic  accidents  decreased  by  ten  per  cent, 
but  the  accident  rate  remains  high  and  the  general  standard  cl 
driving  is  poor.  Intensive  action  has  been  pursued  by  the  police  tc 
improve  the  situation;  posters,  pamphlets  and  other  forms  of 
propaganda  have  been  used,  and  further  traffic  signs  erected,  while 
particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  instruction  of  children. 

In  the  Protectorate  the  Court  Messenger  Force,  working 
under  the  District  Commissioners,  is  responsible  for  helping  the 
Chiefs  in  keeping  law  and  order.  Court  Messengers  perform 
similar  functions  to  the  county  police  forces  in  England,  and  like 
their  English  counterparts,  maintain  excellent  relations  with  the 
public,  a  Court  Messenger  being  regarded  by  law-abiding  country¬ 
men  as  a  friend  and  adviser  as  well  as  a  policeman.  Minor  matters 
involving  native  customary  law  are  dealt  with  by  the  Chiefdom 
messengers  who  are  employees  of  the  Paramount  Chiefs  or,  in 
chiefdoms  where  organised  local  government  exists,  of  the  Native 
Administrations.  Though  technically  untrained  in  police  duties 
these  chiefdom  messengers  perform  much  useful  work  both  in  these 
minor  cases  and  in  dealing  with  more  important  cases  until  Court 
Messengers  arrive  on  the  scene. 

Further  training  courses  for  Court  Messengers  were  held  at 
the  Police  Training  School.  In  addition  to  the  section  already 
established  at  Bo,  a  detachment  of  police-trained  Court  Messengers 
was  posted  to  Kenema  during  the  year. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  practical  side  of  police  work  at  the 
Police  Training  School.  Forty  recruits  completed  training  courses 
there  in  1950;  ninety-nine  men  attended  refresher  courses;  and 
various  specialist  courses  were  held,  including  one  for  women  police. 
Courses  included  instruction  in  First  Aid  and  Life  Saving;  and  102 
members  of  the  Force  now  hold  St.  John  Ambulance  Association 
awards  and  167  men  awards  of  the  Royal  Life  Saving  Society. 

Relations  with  the  public  remained  good  and  there  were  no 
serious  disturbances  in  the  Colony. 
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PRISONS 

There  are  fifteen  prison  establishments  in  Sierra  Leone,  com¬ 
prising  nine  Lock-ups,  three  District  Prisons,  two  Minimum  Security 
Camps  and  one  Central  Prison. 

The  Lock-ups  accommodate  those  on  remand  and  those 
sentenced  to  one  month  or  less  imprisonment.  The  District  Prisons 
accommodate  offenders  for  sentences  not  exceeding  six  months. 
The  Lock-ups  and  District  Prisons  are  administered  by  District 
Commissioners.  The  two  Minimum  Security  Camps  and  the  Central 
Prison  are  administered  by  an  Assistant  Superintendent  and  by  the 
Senior  Assistant  Superintendent  respectively.  All  establishments  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  Freetown. 

Masanki  Camp,  with  its  unprisonlike  atmosphere,  out-of-door 
work  and  facilities  for  outside  recreation,  accommodating  first  and 
selected  second  offenders,  continued  in  1950  to  prove  reformative. 

New  England  Camp,  which  accommodates  short  sentenced 
second  offenders  and  recidivists,  presents  an  impressive  and  orderly 
appearance.  Much  attention  is  given  to  evening  activities,  including 
gardening,  educational  classes  and  films,  indoor  and  outdoor 
games  and  group  competitions  for  general  cleanliness,  work  and 
conduct.  Responsibility  and  trust  is  given  to  the  individual  prisoner 
with  successful  results. 

Freetown  Central  Prison  is  a  “  closed  ”  establishment  and 
houses  those  unsuited  for  the  other  establishments  including  habitual 
escapees  and  truculent  prisoners.  This  prison  has  undergone 
major  structural  improvements  during  the  last  few  years  and  there 
remains  little  to  do  in  that  respect.  Attention  has  been  given  to 
improving  the  general  organisation  and  instituting  evening  activities 
similar  to  those  at  New  England.  A  hall  which  accommodates  long 
sentence  prisoners  has  tables  and  forms  on  the  ground  floor  and  they 
feed  and  play  games  in  association.  New  electric  woodworking 
machinery  was  delivered  late  in  1950  which,  when  installed,  should 
improve  the  proficiency  of  the  prisoners  who  are  trained  in  carpentry. 

The  Employment  Exchange  Manager  (Labour  Department) 
is  a  co-opted  member  of  the  monthly  Prisoners’  Discharge  Board. 
Any  prisoner  who  shows  outstanding  tradesman  ability  and  possesses 
the  necessary  standard  of  education  can  enter  the  Government 
Training  School  directly  after  his  discharge  from  Prison.  A  full-time 
schoolmaster  attends  to  the  prisoners’  education  at  the  Freetown 
establishments. 


1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Committals 

7,294 

7,069 

6,760 

5,620 

Average  Daily  Population 

944 

1,089 

1,053 

984 

Released  on  payment  of  fines 

123 

100 

97 

88 

Discharged  prisoners  placed  in  employ¬ 

ment 

230 

227 

249 

312 

Recidivists 

839 

788 

673 

527 
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The  conditions  of  service  of  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the 
Prison  Service  were  reviewed  in  1950  and  brought  up  to  a  standard 
comparable  with  those  of  the  Police  Force. 


Chapter  X  —  Public  Utilities 

ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY 

The  electricity  supply  of  the  City  of  Freetown  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Electricity  Branch  of  the  Public  Works  Department. 
The  main  power  station  at  Blackhall  Road  was  put  into  commission 
in  1945;  it  contains  at  present  two  750  kilowatt  steam  turbine-driven 
generators,  and  one  turbo-generator  set  of  1500-kw  capacity. 
There  is  also  a  diesel  station  at  Falconbridge  used  for  peak  load 
operation. 

The  erection  of  a  hydro-electric  station  of  some  3000  kilowatt 
capacity  in  the  Guma  valley,  about  twelve  miles  from  Freetown,  is 
under  consideration.  This  station,  if  erected,  will  probably  be 
operated  by  remote  control  from  the  Blackhall  Road  Station  and 
would  feed  into  Freetown  distribution  system. 

The  output  of  the  Freetown  Power  Station  in  1950  was  5,736,241 
units  with  a  maximum  demand  of  2,450kw.  These  figures  show 
an  increase  of  8.63  per  cent  and  8.27  per  cent  respectively  over  the 
1949  figures.  510  new  consumers  were  connected  during  the  year. 

The  scheme  for  the  hire  of  electrical  apparatus  to  the  public 
was  in  operation  during  the  year,  but  the  number  of  cookers, 
water  heaters,  etc.,  issued  was  restricted  to  keep  the  maximum 
demand  within  present  generating  capacity. 

Street  lighting  facilities  in  Freetown  were  extended  during  the 
year;  proposals  for  extending  the  supply  system  to  areas  outside 
Freetown  are  under  consideration. 

A  full  supply  was  maintained  to  Lungi  Airport  from  a  diesel 
power  station  of  200kw  capacity,  and  a  twenty-four-hour  supply 
was  made  available  at  Bo  on  1st  July. 

Work  continued  on  the  scheme  for  supplying  electricity  to 
Magburaka  Town  and  Government  buildings,  including  the  new 
Central  School  and  Teacher-training  College.  Some  preliminary 
work  was  undertaken  in  connection  with  a  supply  system  for  seven 
other  localities  including  investigations  into  the  establishment  of 
small  hydro-electric  generating  stations  at  suitable  locations  in  the 
Protectorate. 

WATER  SUPPLIES 

During  the  year  the  consulting  engineers  for  the  new  Freetown 
water  supply  were  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  detailed  design  of 
the  required  works.  The  pipes  for  the  main  aqueduct  were  ordered 
and  construction  of  the  access  road  to  the  dam  site  was  started. 
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Owing  to  the  lack  of  technical  staff  there  was  little  progress  on 
the  various  water  supply  schemes  for  the  Protectorate.  It  was 
decided  to  retain  consulting  engineers  for  the  Bo  supply.  The 
Public  Works  Department  had  made  considerable  progress  with 
the  detailed  design  of  the  Magburaka  scheme  (the  next  largest  supply) 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

MOTOR  TRANSPORT 

A  steady  increase  both  in  mileage  and  passengers  carried  was 
maintained  in  1950  by  the  motor  bus  service  operated  in  the  Colony 
Peninsula  by  the  Road  Transport  Department.  Mileage  was 
506,675,  and  the  number  of  passengers  carried  1,813,360,  the 
respective  figures  for  1949  being  485,356  and  1,771,066.  There  was 
no  increase  in  fares,  the  public  continuing  to  enjoy  what  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  cheap  rates  of  travel. 

The  substitution  of  new  buses  for  converted  army  lorries 
continued  during  the  year.  A  fleet  of  lorries,  cars  and  vans  was 
maintained  for  use  by  Government  departments. 

The  body  building  section  of  the  department,  working  under 
difficult  conditions,  continued  to  construct  bodies  for  different 
types  of  vehicles  such  as  buses,  trek  vehicles,  ambulances,  vans  and 
lorries.  New  buildings  which  will  improve  efficiency  and  working 
conditions  are  being  planned. 

The  repair  section  of  the  department  carried  out  during  the 
year  the  repair  and  overhaul  of  all  Government  vehicles  except 
those  operated  by  the  Public  Works  Department.  This  section 
also  includes  a  well  equipped  electrical  and  fuel  injection  pump 
repair  shop.  Crankshaft  regrinds,  bearing  remetalling,  cylinder 
boring,  etc.,  were  carried  out  in  the  machine  shop. 

A  full  time  instructor  now  undertakes  the  training  of  appren¬ 
tices  and  mechanics. 


BROADCASTING 

There  is  no  broadcasting  station  in  Sierra  Leone  yet  but  there 
is  in  Freetown  a  rediffusion  and  local  “wired  ”  broadcasting  service. 
This  provides  programmes  from  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  Gold  Coast  and  also  local  news  and  programmes. 
The  weekly  Children’s  Hour,  a  local  programme,  maintained  its 
popularity. 

During  the  year  feeder  routes  were  re-organised  and  reconstruct¬ 
ed  and  the  number  of  subscribers  increased  from  1,200  to  1,780, 
despite  delay  in  receipt  of  various  materials.  Work  is  in  hand  to 
extend  the  number  of  subscribers  to  3,000  by  the  end  of  the  1951 . 

A  radio  diffusion  system  is  planned  for  Bo  and  equipment  has 
been  ordered.  The  number  of  subscribers  expected  at  first  is  300 
but  the  system  will  be  capable  of  considerable  extension  beyond 
this  number. 
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The  question  of  a  broadcasting  station  in  Freetown  is  under 
consideration. 

POSTAL  SERVICES 

Surface  mails  between  Sierra  Leone  and  the  United  Kingdom 
continued  to  show  improvement  but  the  frequency  was  still  very 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  apart  from  the  mail  boats  time  taken  in 
transit  was  anything  from  twelve  to  sixteen  days. 

Air  mail  services  between  Sierra  Leone  and  Europe  were 
regularly  maintained,  with  four  services  weekly  to  Europe  and 
three  in  the  reverse  direction.  There  was  still  only  one  service 
weekly  between  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria.  An 
air  parcels  service  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Sierra  Leone  was 
introduced. 

In  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  excess  of  withdrawals  over 
deposits  continued  and  the  total  balance  due  to  depositors  at  the 
end  of  the  year  fell  from  £865,859  to  £864,597. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Orders  were  placed  for  a  new  automatic  telephone  system  for 
Freetown  which  should  be  in  operation  by  the  middle  of  1952. 
The  automatic  apparatus  will  be  for  800  lines,  but  the  system  will 
be  capable  of  extension  to  4,000. 

Four-fifths  of  the  Freetown/Bo  trunk  line  was  completed  and 
this  will  form  the  main  link  of  a  telephone  network  from  Freetown 
to  Bo  and  intermediate  towns  in  the  Protectorate  with  extensions 
to  Magburaka  and  Makeni  in  the  near  future. 

Wireless  stations  for  a  police  network  were  installed  in  three 
of  the  largest  towns  and  apparatus  was  ordered  for  two  more  such 
stations. 

Apparatus  was  also  ordered  for  a  wireless  link  between  Free¬ 
town  and  Kabala  and  V.H.F.  equipment  ordered  early  in  the  year 
for  police  and  marine  use  had  not  arrived  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  radio  beacon  for  shipping  was  installed  and  proved  of  great 
assistance  to  vessels  calling  at  Freetown. 

Arrangements  were  completed  for  the  Post  Office  to  take 
over  the  telegraph  system  from  the  Sierra  Leone  Railway  on  the 
1st  January,  1951. 

Chapter  XI — Communications 

.  railway  . 

The  main  line  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Railway  runs  in  an  easterly 
direction  from  Freetown  to  Pendembu,  a  distance  of  2274  miles. 
A  branch  line  from  Bauya  junction,  64^  miles  from  Freetown, 
runs  north-east  to  Makeni  in  the  Northern  Province,  a  distance  of 
82|  miles. 
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The  railway,  which  is  of  2ft:  6ins.  gauge,  was  originally  con¬ 
structed  as  a  pioneer  railway  to  open  up  trade  in  the  hinterland. 
It  follows  a  devious  course  throughout  its  length  and  this,  combined 
with  heavy  gradients  and  frequent  river  crossings,  results  in  excep¬ 
tionally  high  operating  costs.  For  many  years  the  railway  has 
operated  at  a  loss,  the  deficit  being  made  good  by  the  Government; 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made,  particularly  in  recent  years, 
to  reduce  the  deficit. 

In  1950  a  firm  of  consulting  engineers  was  engaged  for  the 
improvement  of  the  railway  and  during  the  year  its  representatives 
were  preparing  plans  for  a  new  line  between  Freetown  and  Bauya. 

The  coach  building  shops  were  completed  and  production  of 
new  coaches  began. 

A  specialist  in  railway  tariff  visited  Sierra  Leone  and  revised 
the  Railway  Tariff,  the  new  rates  coming  into  force  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1950. 

A  fast  passenger  train  service  between  Freetown  and  Pendembu 
was  brought  into  operation.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  passenger 
service  has  operated  between  Freetown  to  Pendembu  in  one  day. 
The  passenger  service  between  Bo  and  Freetown  Avas  considerably 
accelerated  and  a  shuttle  service  from  Makeni  to  Bauya  and  return 
was  introduced,  making  connection  with  the  up  and  down  passenger 
trains. 

In  addition,  night  working  of  goods  trains  was  introduced  and 
it  is  now  possible  for  wagons  loaded  at  stations  between  Bo  and 
Pendembu  one  morning  to  be  in  Freetown  the  following  morning 
ready  for  delivery.  The  working  of  night  goods  trains  between 
Freetown  and  the  Protectorate  has  had  the  effect  of  improving  the 
turn-round  of  wagons  and  incidentally  of  reducing  opportunities 
for  pilfering. 

Eleven  miles  of  the  track  between  Bo  and  Kundiama  were 
renewed  and  some  of  the  speed  restrictions  imposed  over  sections 
with  badly  worked  track  were  consequently  removed. 

During  the  year  the  railway  carried  99,908  tons  of  paying 
traffic  compared  with  106,166  tons  in  1949.  Gross  receipts  were 
£447,312,  an  increase  of  £10,165  over  1949.  Gross  expenditure, 
including  extraordinary  works  on  both  revenue  and  capital 
accounts,  amounted  to  £545,126  compared  with  £535,149  in  1949. 
The  percentage  of  working  expenditure  to  gross  receipts  was  105.53 
in  1950  compared  with  101.89  in  1949.  The  increase  is  attributable 
to  expenditure  on  extraordinary  non-recurrent  works  in  the  engineer¬ 
ing  and  mechanical  branches.  Expenditure  by  the  traffic  branch 
showed  a  decrease  over  the  previous  year. 

A  railway  owned  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Development  Company 
runs  from  Marampa  to  Pepel,  a  distance  of  fifty-seven  and  a  half 
miles.  It  is  of  3ft.  6ins.  gauge  and  all  the  iron  ore  mined  by  the 
Company  and  their  supplies  are  railed  on  the  line.  This  line  is  not 
available  for  use  by  the  public. 
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Lighter  berths,  cargo  handling  facilities  and  shore  operations  in 
the  Port  of  Freetown  are  under  the  control  of  the  railway.  The 
traffic  handled  over  the  wharves  amounted  to  213,523  tons  compared 
with  247,748  tons  in  1949.  Operating  expenses  were  £7,666  compared 
with  £6,724  in  1949  and  receipts  £9,462  compared  with  £9,599  in 
1949.  The  stevedoring  of  ships  continued  to  be  controlled  by 
ships,  agents  and  landing  contractors.  Throughout  the  year,  there 
were  no  delays  to  ships  and  a  satisfactory  turn-round  was  maintained. 

i 

AIRFIELDS  AND  ANCILLIARY  SERVICES 

The  development  of  the  main  Freetown  Airport  at  Lungi 

continued  throughout  the  year. 

_  * 

Two  hangars  were  nearing  completion,  a  medical  centre  with 

modern  facilities  and  a  casualty  ward  were  opened,  the  internal 
system  of  tarred  roads  was  nearly  finished  and  the  site  for 
the  new  combined  operations  and  terminal  building  was  being 
cleared. 

Extensive  tests  on  the  runway  were  concluded  by  the  Airport 
Engineer.  Meteorological  statistics  show  that  at  present  a  second 
main  runway  is  still  not  necessary. 

Some  permanent  houses  for  Junior  Service  staff,  provided 
with  electric  light  and  waterborne  sanitation,  were  built  and  others 
are  being  constructed. 

The  number  of  aircraft  using  the  airport  did  not  increase, 
but  the  use  of  larger  aircraft  resulted  in  increases  in  the  number  of 
passengers  and  quantity  of  freight  handled.  During  the  year 
766  aircraft  landed,  1,320  passengers  embarked  and  1,432  dis¬ 
embarked,  while  1,179  passengers  alighted  in  transit.  Freight  and 
mail  handled  at  the  airport  totalled  61,909.0  and  26,634.2  kilos 
respectively. 

For  the  protection  of  aircraft  flying  over  Sierra  Leone  four  full 
time  synoptic  stations  at  Lungi,  Bo,  Bonthe  and  Makeni  maintained 
continuous  observation.  Two  other  stations  at  Daru  and  Freetown 
operated  16  hours  and  6  hours  a  day  respectively. 

Meteorological  protection  for  aircraft  was  somewhat  hampered 
by  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  internal  communications  but  these 
are  improving. 

Climatological  work  was  continued  at  seventeen  climatological 
stations  and  twenty-two  rainfall  stations  and  also  of  course  at  the 
synoptic  stations  mentioned  above.  The  data  collected  at  all  these 
stations  were  checked,  analysed  and  worked  up  for  publication 
and  used  for  answering  a  large  number  of  questions  received 
from  Government  departments,  private  individuals  and  research 
workers. 

An  Annual  Summary  of  Observations  for  1949  in  a  new  and 
more  elaborate  form  was  published  during  the  year  and  publication 
was  started  of  a  monthly  weather  report. 
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ROADS 

The  motor  road  system  throughout  the  Colony  and  Protectorate 
is  classified  into  three  main  categories: — 

(i)  Trunk  roads  maintained  by  the  Central  Government, 
which  are  motorable  throughout  the  year.  These  now  cover 
a  distance  of  1,406  miles,  some  thirty-two  miles  having  been 
added  during  the  year  partly  by  taking  over  and  improving 
Native  Administration  roads  and  partly  by  new  construction. 
About  ninety  miles  of  roads  in  this  category  are  bitumen 
surfaced. 

(ii)  Feeder  roads  maintained  by  local  government 
bodies  (i.e.  the  Native  Administrations  in  the  Protectorate 
and  the  Rural  Area  Council  in  the  Colony).  These  now 
cover  a  total  distance  of  561  miles,  new  mileage  completed 
being  equal  to  the  mileage  taken  over  by  the  Public  Works 
Department  during  1950.  Some  of  these  roads  have  to  be 
closed  during  the  rainy  season  because  of  inadequate  drains 
and  culverts,  but  many  are  kept  open  all  the  year  round. 

(iii)  Private  and  mining  company  roads  which  cover  a 
total  distance  of  about  101  miles  and  are  approximately 
of  the  same  standard  as  those  described  in  (ii)  above. 

There  are  bridle  paths  between  all  villages  in  Sierra  Leone. 
Those  connecting  Paramount  Chiefs’  villages  in  the  Protectorate 
are  of  a  fairly  high  standard.  Hammock  transport,  for  which 
they  were  originally  constructed,  is  rapidly  disappearing  and  the 
better  paths  are  now  used  by  cyclists,  whose  numbers  are  increasing. 

A  separate  branch  of  the  Public  Works  Department  was  founded 
in  1950  under  the  charge  of  a  Senior  Roads  Engineer  with  teams 
of  Engineers,  Inspectors  of  Works,  etc.,  to  carry  out  the  road  and 
bridge  construction  programme  laid  down  in  the  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Plan. 

INLAND  WATERWAYS 

Recognised  launch  routes,  including  the  coastwise  route  from 
Freetown  northwards  to  the  towns  on  the  Great  and  Little  Searcies 
Rivers  and  southwards  to  Bonthe,  total  493  miles.  Unfortunately 
rock  bars  and  rapids  restrict  the  use  of  the  rivers  and  some  of  the 
river  routes  included  in  the  above  total  are  navigable  by  launches 
only  for  about  three  months  in  the  year  when  the  rivers  are  in  flood. 
Nevertheless  a  considerable  amount  of  the  territory’s  produce  is  still 
transported  by  water-ways  and  a  fair  number  of  passengers  cqn- 
tinue  to  travel  in  launches  and  native  craft. 
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Chapter  I — Geography  and  Climate 

The  territory  comprising  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  of 
Sierra  Leone  is  an  area  of  some  27,925  square  miles  (about  the 
size  of  Ireland),  roughly  circular  in  shape,  lying  between  6°  55' 
and  10°  of  north  latitude  and  10°  16'  and  13°  18'  of  west  longitude. 
It  has  a  sea-coast  210  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  French 
Guinea  border  to  the  border  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia.  Inland 
it  has  common  frontiers  with  only  these  two  territories. 

The  Colony  portion  of  the  area— i.e.  the  territory  acquired 
by  the  Crown  by  treaty  of  cession  or  otherwise — consists  of  the 
Sierra  Leone  Peninsula  (including  Freetown),  Sherbro  Island  and 
various  other  islands  and  small  islets. 

The  peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in 
length,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  in  breadth  at  its  widest  part. 
It  is  formed  of  a  range  of  igneous  mountains  running  parallel  to  the 
sea,  the  summits  of  the  highest  of  which  rise  in  conical  form  to 
heights  of  2,000  to  3,000  feet.  The  mountains,  composed  principally 
of  norite,  are  thickly  wooded,  and  are  intersected  by  ravines  and 
small  valleys.  Freetown  lies  on  the  northern  end  of  this  peninsula, 
at  the  foot  of  steep  hills,  about  four  miles  up  the  Sierra  Leone  River. 
It  possesses  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbours  in  West  Africa, 
and,  being  one  of  the  few  points  on  the  coast  of  Africa  where 
there  is  high  land  near  the  sea,  is  a  place  of  considerable  interest 
and  beauty.  The  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  sea-coast, 
has  a  number  of  agreeable  beaches  and  coves. 

The  Protectorate,  an  area  of  about  27,669  square  miles,  varies 
considerably  in  different  localities.  The  coastal  strip  is  fiat  and 
low-lying,  and  the  river  estuaries,  below  high-tide  mark,  are 
bounded  by  extensive  mangrove  swamps.  The  western  and 
southern  part  of  the  Protectorate  consists  of  rolling  wooded  country 
broken  in  places  by  ranges  of  hills  rising  to  1,000  feet  or  more. 
The  ground  rises  to  the  north  and  east  to  form  an  upland  plateau 
having  a  general  elevation  of  about  1,500  feet.  The  Sula  and 
Kangari  hills  rise  to  nearly  3,000  feet,  while  to  the  east,  near  the 
French  Guinea  frontier,  Bintimane  peak  and  the  summits  of  the 
Tingi  range  rise  to  above  6,000  feet.  Unlike  many  regions  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  country  is  well  watered  by  a  network 
of  rivers  and  streams,  the  general  direction  of  flow  of  which  is  from 
the  north-east  to  the  south-west  and  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  principal  rivers  are  navigable  by  small  craft  for  various  dis¬ 
tances,  and  provide  useful  water-ways,  especially  during  the  rainy 
season. 
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•  e  sea^on^  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry,  the  former  beginning 
m  May  and  lasting  till  October.  Squalls  accompanied  by  thunder 
frequently  occur  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  rainy  season.  They 
do  not  last  long  and  seldom  do  much  damage,  the  atmosphere 
during  the  rainy  season  is  excessively  damp,  the  average  humidity 
bemg  as  much  as  90  per  cent.  A  dry  north-easterly  wind  known 
as  the  harmattan”  blows  at  intervals  between  December  and 
rebruary,  and  at  this  time  visibility  is  very  restricted  owing  to 

Ar  u-r6  du^  which  the  wind  usually  carries  with  it  from  the  Sahara. 
Visibility  after  the  first  few  storms  in  the  rainy  season  is,  however 
considerable,  and  frequently  the  mountains  of  the  French  Guinea 

may  be  seen  from  the  hills  above  Freetown,  a  distance  of  about  80 
miles. 

The  shade  temperature  of  Freetown  ranges  at  different  seasons 
ot  ,t4le  year  between  an  average  maximum  and  minimum  of  85° 
and  75  Fahrenheit.  Inland,  greater  variations  of  temperature  are 
experienced,  the  average  figures  being  95°  and  69°  Fahrenheit. 

Rainfall,  similarly,  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  territory.. 
FJeet°wn  experiences  heavy  rainfall,  with  an  annual  average 
9^  .  Juches,  and  at  certain  places  in  the  Colony  Peninsula  over 
200  inches  of  rain  fall  in  a  year.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
practically  the  whole  rainfall  occurs  during  the  six  months  of  the 
rainy  season.  At  one  place  in  the  peninsula  over  120  inches  have 
been  recorded  in  a  single  month.  Inland,  rainfall  is  not  so  heavy. 

At  Bo,  for  example,  in  the  heart  of  the  Protectorate,  the  average 
is  about  115  inches. 

The  climate  of  Sierra  Leone,  as  elsewhere  on  the  West  Coast 
.  Africa,  is  trying,  but  living  and  health  conditions  have  steadily 
improved  in  recent  years. 


Chapter  II — History 

The  first  documentary  reference  to  Sierra  Leone,  as  far  as  is 
known,  was  by  a  Pedro  de  Cintra,  who  in  1462  described  this  part 
of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  first  used  the  name  “Sierra 
Leone  ” — the  Lion  Mountains.  The  name  is  believed  to  have 
been  suggested  to  him  by  the  frequent  roaring  of  thunder  on  the 
mountain  range.  Sir  John  Hawkins  is  reputed  to  have  been  the 
first  English  slave-trader  to  visit  Sierra  Leone  in  1562,  and  there  is 
documentary  evidence  to  show  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  called  in  1579, 
and  that  he  found  “  oysters  and  plenty  of  lemons  which  gave  us 
good  refreshing  ”,  The  Dutch  Admiral  de  Ruiter  landed  in  1664, 
and  a  stone  inscribed  with  his  name  and  the  date  was  discovered 
as  recently  as  1923  buried  near  one  of  the  main  streets  of  Freetown. 
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The  first  written  records  of  Sierra  Leone  are  those  of  the 
Portuguese  voyages  of  discovery  in  the  15th  Century.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  discovered  and  named  the  country,  and  built,  but  by  1500  had 
abandoned,  a  fortress  on  the  shore  of  the  Sierra  Leone  River. 
Adventurers  from  other  countries  soon  followed,  not  to  colonise 
but  as  pirates  and  slave-traders.  A  few  relics  of  these  early  voyages 
still  survive — the  name  “Pirates’  Bay”;  the  stone,  inscribed  in  1664 
with  the  name  of  the  Dutch  Admirals,  de  Ruiter  and  Van  Meppel, 
the  ruins  of  the  fort  on  Bunce  Island  with  its  slave  barracoons  and 
churchyard.  There  were  also  barracoons  on  the  neighbouring  Tasso 
and  Gambia  Islands,  and  indeed  ail  along  the  coast  from  the  Rio 
Pongas  down  to  Sherbro  and  Sulima. 

The  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  was  founded  as  an  attempt  to 
atone  for  the  horrors  of  this  slave  trade.  Granville  Sharp,  a  friend 
of  Wilberforce  and  a  leader  in  the  movement  to  abolish  slavery, 
designed  it  as  a  home  for  slaves  freed  and  destitute  in  England. 
Encouraged  by  reports  of  the  fertile  soil  in  Sierra  Leone,  he  formed 
a  private  company,  the  St.  George’s  Bay  (later  Sierra  Leone)  Comp¬ 
any,  and  in  1787  the  first  settlers  were  sent  out.  They  were  granted 
a  strip  of  land  on  the  north  shore  of  the  peninsula  by  the  Temne 
king  Naimbanna,  and  there  founded  Freetown.  More  settlers 
came  out  in  1788,  and  in  1792  Lieutenant  John  Clarkson,  the  first 
Governor,  brought  over  300  who  had  been  freed  after  the  American 
War  of  Independence  for  supporting  the  British,  and  then  uncomfort¬ 
ably  settled  in  Nova  Scotia.  They  were  joined  in  1800  by  a  group 
of  Maroons,  former  slaves,  sent  from  Jamaica  after  an  insurrection. 

The  land  did  not  prove  as  fertile  as  it  had  been  described;  the 
settlement  was  attacked  at  intervals  by  neighbouring  tribes  (aided 
sometimes  by  discontented  settlers);  and  in  1794  it  was  sacked  by 
a  French  squadron.  But  after  the  last  Temne  raid  in  1803  invasion 
ceased.  The  Sierra  Leone  Company  was  given  a  Royal  Charter  in 
1799,  and  Freetown,  already  laid  out  with  its  regular  street-plan, 
was  constituted  a  Corporation,  with  Mayor  and  Aldermen.  But 
the  Company  was  unable  to  meet  the  heavy  burdens  of  defence  and 
settlement,  and  in  1808  Sierra  Leone  was  transferred  to  the  Crown. 
In  1807  Parliament  had  passed  an  Act  making  the  slave  trade 
illegal:  the  new  Colony  was  to  be  a  base  from  which  that  Act  could 
be  enforced.  A  naval  squadron  was  stationed  on  the  Coast  to 
intercept  slave  ships,  and  a  Court  of  Vice-Admiralty  set  up  in  Free¬ 
town  to  try  slave  traders.  When  other  nations  agreed  to  prohibit 
slaving  it  was  supplemented,  in  1819,  by  a  Court  of  Mixed  Commis¬ 
sion  where  British  and  foreign  judges  heard  slave  cases  jointly. 

The  first  slave  ship  was  condemned,  and  its  cargo  freed,  in  1808. 
From  then  on,  hundreds,  and  in  some  years  thousands,  of  slaves 
were  freed  every  year,  most  of  them  remaining  in  Sierra  Leone. 
The  whole  of  the  peninsula  was  ceded  by  the  Temne  chiefs  and  most 
of  the  liberated  were  settled  in  villages  round  it.  As  the  Colony 
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could  raise  little  revenue,  a  parliamentary  grant,  administered  by 
the  British  Treasury  through  a  special  Liberated  African  Depart- 
ment,  provided  for  them  and  for  churches  and  schools  in  the  villages. 

These  Liberated  Africans,  or  “Creoles”  as  they  came  to  be 
called,  came  from  all  parts  of  Africa.  Cut  off  from  their  homes, 
they  tended  to  adopt  the  original  settlers’  style  of  living;  cut  off 
from  their  traditions,  they  proved  a  fruitful  field  for  missionaries. 
From  1804  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  from  1810  the 
Methodists, had  missions  here; from  the  first  there  had  been  Method¬ 
ist  congregations  among  the  Nova  Scotians,  with  their  own  preachers 
and  chapels.  Education  was  left  to  the  churches,  the  Liberated 
African  Department  providing  only  school  buildings  in  the  villages. 
In  1845,  when  the  Department  was  greatly  reduced,  they  were  all 
handed  over  to  the  missions.  The  C.M.S.  had  already  started  an 
institution  for  training  for  the  ministry  at  Fourah  Bay  in  1827. 
By  1861  they  had  trained  enough  clergy  to  allow  the  mission  to 
withdraw  from  the  Colony,  and  provide  the  villages  with  African 
pastors  under  the  direction  of  a  European  bishop.  In  1876  the 
institution  was  affiliated  to  Durham  University  as  Fourah  Bay 
College. 

Though  the  Liberated  African  Department  was  reduced  in 
1845  the  slave  trade  still  continued  and  was  not  extirpated  until 
the  1860s.  The  Court  of  Mixed  Commission  was  finally  abolished 
in  1870.  The  population,  increasing  steadily  with  every  capture,  by 
the  middle  of  the  century  exceeded  40,000,  about  16,000  of  whom 
lived  in  Freetown.  Legitimate  trade  with  the  interior  succeeded  the 
slave  trade.  The  timber  trade,  started  about  1815,  flourished  until 
the  fine  forest  timber  in  and  near  the  Colony  was  all  cut  down; 
after  1840  groundnuts,  and  later  palm  oil  and  kernels  were  exported. 
Many  of  the  Liberated  Africans  set  up  as  traders  on  a  large  scale. 
Not  until  the  1870s  was  there  serious  competition  from  European 
firms,  and  only  in  this  century  from  Syrians.  Freetown  became  the 
centre  for  the  trading  factories  gradually  established  in  the  Sherbro, 
the  Rokell,  and  the  Searcies  rivers.  Thus  the  Colony’s  interests 
began  to  extend  beyond  the  peninsula. 

The  Isles  de  Los  were  taken  over  in  1816;  the  Banana  Islands 
were  leased  from  the  Caulker  family  in  1820.  In  1825  Governor 
Turner  made  a  treaty  of  cession  with  all  the  Sherbro  chiefs,  but  it 
was  disallowed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  general,  British  colonial 
policy  for  the  greater  part  of  the  19th  century  disapproved  of  any 
expansion  of  the  Existing  colonies.  Succeeding  Governors  did, 
however,  make  treaties  of  friendship  with  neighbouring  chiefs, 
usually  with  a  clause  prohibiting  the  slave  trade.  In  1845  Bai 
Sherbro  ceded  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  coast  line  of  the 
Bullom  shore,  north  to  the  Searcies.  By  1861  trade  in  the  Sherbro 
country  was  important  enough  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  allow 
Governor  Hill  to  take  over  Sherbro  Island  and  a  strip  of  the  main¬ 
land  as  a  part  of  the  colony.  Hill  also  annexed  the  Koya  country 
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where  tribal  wars  were  threatening  Waterloo  and  the  Colony’s 
eastern  boundary.  Part  of  Koya  was  restored  in  1872  by  Governor 
Kennedy. 

The  boundaries  of  these  accessions  and  spheres  of  influence  . 
were  at  first  only  roughly  defined.  The  great  expansion  of  the 
French  Empire  to  the  north  and  Liberian  claims  to  the  south  made 
accurate  definition  necessary.  After  several  fruitless  commissions 
the  Liberian  frontier  was  settled  in  1885,  and  rectified  again  in  1911. 
The  French  frontier  was  defined  in  1895-6.  Governor  Cardew  then 
toured  what  was  held  to  be  the  British  sphere  of  influence  and,  with 
the  chiefs’  consent,  in  1896  proclaimed  a  Protectorate  over  it. 
This  Protectorate  was,  and  is,  judicially  and  administratively 
separate  from  the  Colony.  It  preserved  its  tribal  framework  and 
was  governed  by  District  Commissioners,  assisted  by  the  Frontier 
Police  Force  (later,  the  Court  Messenger  Force),  a  semi-military 
body  raised  in  1890.  The  Proclamation  was  received  peaceably, 
but  the  chiefs  did  not  understand  all  that  it  implied.  In  1898, 
following  the  first  attempt  to  collect  House  Tax,  many  chiefs  in  the 
Protectorate  came  out  in  revolt  and  attacked  the  English-speaking 
people,  both  black  and  white,  and  about  1,000  British  subjects 
together  with  some  American  missionaries  were  killed.  The  resulting 
military  operations  to  suppress  this  outbreak  of  disorder  were 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  early  in  1899,  and  since  that  date 
the  Protectorate  has  remained  peaceful. 

In  this  peaceful  atmosphere  poor  communications  in  the 
hinterland  were  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  country’s  economic 
and  social  development.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  first  section 
of  the  Sierra  Leone  Railway  was  opened,  but  communication  with 
most  areas  continued  to  be  by  creek  and  navigable  rivers,  or  by 
rough  bush-paths  and  head  porterage.  The  last  section  of  the 
railway  was  completed  just  before  the  1914-18  war.  The  railway 
facilitated  the  export  of  palm  products,  and  later,  as  a  result  of  an 
economic  survey  in  the  late  twenties,  of  certain  minerals,  on  which 
commodities  the  prosperity  of  the  territory  is  founded. 

Road  communications  outside  Freetown  did  not  really  exist 
until  1917-18,  and  it  was  not  till  1928  that  Protectorate  trunk  roads 
were  seriously  taken  in  hand.  It  was  only  in  1940  that  the  road 
systems  of  the  Protectorate  and  of  the  Colony  were  linked. 

In  these  circumstances  economic  development  has  necessarily 
been  slow,  but  an  idea  of  the  progress  may  be  gained  from  the 
increase  in  the  Colony’s  revenue  from  £300,000  in  1906  to  £3,268,000 
in  1950. 

At  the  close  of  last  century  such  little  education  as  existed  was 
in  the  hands  of  missionary  bodies.  Since  then,  education  has  deve¬ 
loped  gradually  under  the  guidance  of  the  Education  Department. 
Government  schools  have  been  established,  and  missionary  schools 
have  been  encouraged  and  assisted  by  financial  grants  and 
supervision. 
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Chapter  III — Administration 

The  constitution  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  is  to  be  found 
in  the  following  Prerogative  Instruments : — 

(i)  Letters  Patent  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  dated  28th  January,  1924,  which  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  appointment  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

* 

(ii)  Instructions  passed  under  the  Royal  Sign  Manual  and 
Signet  and  dated  28th  January,  1924,  as  amended  by 
additional  instructions  dated  19th  January,  1929. 

(iii)  The  Order  in  Council,  entitled  the  Sierra  Leone  (Legisla¬ 
tive  Council)  Order  in  Council,  dated  16th  January,  1924. 
as  amended  by  other  Orders  in  Council,  and  in  particular 
by  the  Sierra  Leone  (Legislative  Council)  (Amendment) 
Order  in  Council,  1939. 

(iv)  The  Order  in  Council  entitled  the  Sierra  Leone  Protec¬ 
torate  Order  in  Council,  1924,  dated  16th  January,  1924. 

By  virtue  of  these  instruments,  the  government  of  both  the 
Colony  and  the  Protectorate  of  Sierra  Leone  is  administered  by  a 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  appointed  by  Commission 
under  the  Royal  Sign  Manual  and  Signet. 

The  Executive  Council  consists  of  the  Governor  as  President, 
four  ex-officio  members — namely,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  the  Director  of  Medical  Services 
— and  such  other  persons  as  His  Majesty  the  King  may  from 
time  to  time  appoint.  At  the  moment  there  is  one  nominated  official 
member,  who  is  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Protectorate.  This  is, 
however,  only  a  temporary  arrangement  pending  an  amendment  of 
the  Instructions  mentioned  in  (ii)  above  which  will  make  the  Chief 
Commissioner  an  ex-officio  member,  with  precedence  immediately 
after  the  Colonial  Secretary.  There  are  three  other  nominated 
members,  all  unofficial,  one  of  whom  is  a  Paramount  Chief. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of: — 

(i)  the  Governor  as  President; 

(ii)  eleven  official  members  who  comprise  the  heads  of  the 
principal  Government  departments; 

(iii)  three  elected  unofficial  members,  two  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  Urban  Electoral  District,  i.e.  the  city  of 
Freetown  and  the  Sherbro  Judicial  District,  and  the 
third  by  the  rural  electorate  comprising  those  pans  of 
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the  Colony  not  included  in  the  Urban  Electoral  District. 
The  term  of  office  for  elected  members  is  five  years, 
after  which  they  are  eligible  for  re-election; 

(iv)  not  more  than  seven  nominated  unofficial  members, 
of  whom  three  shall  be  Paramount  Chiefs  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate.  They  hold  office  for  five  years  but  may  be 
reappointed. 

’  Power  is  vested  in  the  Governor  to  appoint  persons  to  be 
extraordinary  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  upon  any  special 
occasion,  and  to  make  provisional  appointments  on  a  vacancy  in 
the  seat  of  a  nominated  official  member. 

Decisions  in  the  Legislative  Council  are  reached  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  the  President  having  an  original  as  well  as  a  casting  vote. 

Authority  is  given  to  the  Governor  by  Ordinances  passed  in 
the  Legislative  Council  to  exercise  and  provide  for  giving  effect  to 
the  powers  and  jurisdiction  acquired  by  the  Crown  in  Sierra  Leone. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  territory  is  divided  into  the 
Colony  and  the  Protectorate.  The  Colony  is  British  territory 
acquired,  by  purchase  or  concession,  as  described  in  the  previous 
chapter,  under  treaties  entered  into  from  time  to  time  with  native 
chiefs  and  tribal  authorities  ranging  in  date  from  1807  onwards. 
In  detail  it  consists  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Peninsula,  Sherbro  Island, 
the  Tasso,  Banana,  Turtle,  Plantain  and  York  Islands,  other  small 
islets,  and  some  small  and  unimportant  parts  of  territory  inland. 
Of  these  areas  only  the  Peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone,  Tasso  Island, 
Banana  Island,  York  Island  and  the  township  of  Bonthe  Sherbro 
are  administered  as  parts  of  the  Colony,  the  other  areas  being  admin¬ 
istered  in  every  respect  as  if  they  were  within  the  Protectorate. 

The  Colony  is  administered  by  the  following  authorities: — 

(ff)  The  Freetown  City  Council  (as  constituted  under  the 
Freetown  Municipality  Ordinance,  (Cap.  91); 

( b )  The  local  authorities  constituted  under  the  Rural  Area 
Ordinance,  No.  11  of  1949; 

(c)  The  Sherbro  Judicial  District  Board. 

The  Freetown  City  Council  consists  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen 
and  Councillors.  Four  Councillors  are  elected  by  each  of  the 
three  Wards  of  the  City;  the  Governor  in  Council  may  also  appoint 
six  Councillors  of  whom  at  least  two  must  be  Africans.  After 
election  the  Councillors  in  turn  elect  three  Aldermen  and  the 
Mayor.  The  normal  term  or  office  for  Councillors  is  three  years 
and  for  the  Mayor  one  year. 

The  Council  discharges  a  number  of  the  normal  municipal 
responsibilities  including  the  provision  of  a  fire  brigade,  markets 
and  slaughterhouses,  public  parks  and  gardens,  the  care  of  public 
cemeteries,  the  lighting  of  thoroughfares  and  the  recovery  of  water- 
rates. 
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In  addition,  various  “Tribal  Headmen”  in  Freetown  have 
certain  prescribed  administrative  powers  over  the  natives  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  who  reside  within  the  municipality. 

The  Rural  Area  of  the  Colony  is  administered  under  a  three- 
tier  system  of  local  government.  The  base  of  the  structure  is  made 
up  of  twenty-eight  village  area  committees.  Each  of  these  elects 
a  prescribed  number  of  its  members  to  a  Rural  District  Council. 
There  are  six  District  Councils.  These  bodies  perform  the  main 
executive  duties  of  local  government  and  elect  one  member  each  to 
the  Rural  Area  Council.  The  duties  of  the  Rural  Area  Council  are 
to  act  as  the  channel  of  communication  between  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Rural  District  Councils  and  to  assist,  co-ordinate  and 
supervise  the  rural  district  councils  and  village  area  committees  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  The  first  general  election  of 
members  to  the  village  area  committees  was  held  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1950.  With  the  exception  of  one  village  area,  in  respect  of  which  an 
election  petition  was  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  task  of 
establishing  the  thirty-five  local  governmental  bodies  was  accom¬ 
plished  without  incident.  (The  petition  proved  unsuccessful,  judge¬ 
ment  being  given  that  it  should  be  struck  off  the  file).  The  village 
committees  first  met  on  the  8th  June,  the  district  councils  on  the 
15th  June  and  the  Rural  Area  Council  on  the  1st  July,  1950.  The 
President  of  the  Rural  Area  Council  for  the  first  three  years  of  its 
life  is  to  be  an  officer  in  the  Public  Service.  Thereafter,  it  is  pre¬ 
scribed  that  the  Governor  in  Council  shall  authorise  the  Rural  Area 
Council  to  elect  one  of  its  elected  members  to  be  President.  For  the 
the  present  the  Governor  has  appointed  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Headquarters  Judicial  and  Freetown  Police  Districts,  who  has  his 
headquarters  at  Waterloo,  to  be  President.  Instead  of  the  former 
House  Tax  at  5s.  per  house  the  Rural  Area  Council  is  empowered  to 
impose  a  rural  area  rate  and  the  village  committees  are  empowered 
to  impose  improvement  cesses.  A  valuation  of  all  premises  in  the 
Rural  Area  was  carried  out  in  the  third  quarter  of  1950.  An  area  rate 
of  lOd.  in  the  pound  has  been  imposed  for  payment  in  1951.  In 
addition  twenty-five  of  the  village  area  committees  have  provided  for 
the  imposition  of  village  improvement  cesses  varying  from  3d.  to 
Is.  8d.  in  the  pound  in  1951.  While  it  is  too  early  to  pass  judgement 
the  evidence  so  far  available  is  enough  to  encourage  the  belief  that 
the  new  form  of  local  self-government  for  the  Rural  Area  may  prove 
a  success.  The  people  will  inevitably  measure  its  success  by  the 
progress  it  makes  in  performing  the  many  tasks  which  need  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  development  of  the  area. 

The  Sherbro  Judicial  District  includes  the  town  of  Bonthe, 
York  Island  and  the  small  islands  adjacent  thereto.  It  lies  within 
but  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the  District  of  Bonthe.  The 
Sherbro  Judicial  District  is  administered  as  part  of  the  Colony, 
while  the  remainder,  which  is  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  Bonthe 
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District,  is  administered  by  the  District  Commissioner  as  part  of  the 
Protectorate.  The  District  Commissioner  of  the  Bonthe  District 
is  ex  officio  President  of  the  Sherbro  Judicial  District  Board,  the 
local  authority  for  the  district.  The  board  consists  of  the  President, 
the  Medical  Officer,  Bonthe,  and  four  unofficial  members,  of  whom 
two  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  two  are  elected  by  adult 
male  tax-payers. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  a  Bill  was  drafted  with  the  purpose 
of  re-organising  the  administration  of  the  Sherbro  Judicial  District 
on  a  popular  basis  generally  along  the  lines  proposed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  consider  and  make  representa¬ 
tions  for  a  more  appropriate  form  of  local  government  for  the  District. 
The  Bill  was  passed  into  law  in  December  as  the  Sherbro  Urban 
District  Council  Ordinance,  No.  22  of  1950,  although  its  provisions 
had  not,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  been  brought  into  force.  The  Ordi¬ 
nance  repeals  and  replaces  the  Sherbro  Judicial  District  Ordinance 
which  was  originally  enacted  in  1923,  and  it  makes  provision  for  a 
Sherbro  Urban  District  Council  which  will  consist  of  eight  Council¬ 
lors,  two  elected  by  each  of  the  three  wards  into  which  the  District 
is  divided,  one  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and,  ex-officio ,  the 
Medical  Officer,  Bonthe.  The  Council  will  elect  one  of  the  elected 
Councillors  to  be  President  and  will  exercise  the  normal  functions  of 
local  government  similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  Freetown  City 
Council  and  by  the  various  local  authorities  created  under  the  Rural 
Area  Ordinance,  No.  11  of  1949. 

The  port  of  Sherbro,  which  consists  of  the  town  of  Bonthe  on 
Sherbro  Island  and  York  Island,  was  once  a  port  of  call  for  ocean¬ 
going  ships.  It  is  still  a  commercial  centre  of  importance,  but  now 
owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  Sherbro  channel  large  ships  cannot 
get  within  eight  miles  of  their  former  anchorage. 

The  Protectorate  is  divided  into  twelve  administrative  districts, 
each  of  which  is  in  the  charge  of  a  District  Commissioner.*  These 
districts  are  grouped  into  three  Provinces,  which  are  administered 
by  Provincial  Commissioners  to  whom  the  District  Commissioners 
are  directly  responsible.  The  Provincial  Commissioners  are 
responsible  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  Bo  and  who  is  responsible  to  the  Governor  for  the  general 
administration  of  the  whole  Protectorate. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  preface  this  brief  account  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Protectorate  with  a  word  or  two  regarding  the  duties 
of  the  district  administrative  staff.  In  his  administrative  capacity 


*  With  the  object  of  alleviating  shortage  of  Administrative  Staff,  as 
well  as  for  other  reasons,  the  number  of  administrative  districts  was 
reduced  from  13  to  12  in  1949.  This  entailed  the  disappearance  of 
the  former  Karene  District  and  the  absorption  of  its  chiefdoms  in 
the  adjacent  districts  of  Bombali,  Port  Loko  and  Kambia. 
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a  District  Commissioner  is  the  representative  of  the  Colonial 
Government  m  the  district  committed  to  his  charge.  He  is  the 
ynch-pm  on  which  the  success  of  the  whole  system  of  government 
depends.  It  is  his  part  to  integrate  the  efforts  of  others,  both 
official  and  unofficial,  and  to  direct  them  into  the  most  productive 
courses.  In  a  score  of  directions  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  energy 
and  his  example  will  bear  fruit  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree 
in  which  they  are  displayed  and  there  can  be  few  positions  in  the 
world  to-day  in  which  these  qualities  are  more  important,  or  their 
etlect  more  quickly  apparent  in  the  results  they  produce. 

The  District  Commissioner  is  responsible  for  the  collection 
ot  the  tax  and  other  revenue  in  his  district.  He  is  also  a  sub- 
treasury  accountant  who  disburses  monies  for  the  payment  of  staff 
and  for  the  various  expenses  of  the  departments.  He  co-ordinates 
the  activities  of  the  officers  of  the  technical  departments.  In  his 
district  with  a  small  detachment  of  the  Court  Messenger  Force — 
the  relative  equivalent  of  a  country  police  force — he  is  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  He  is  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  the  Paramount  Chiefs,  the  Tribal  Authorities  and  the  people.  He 
is  at  once  the  support  of  recognised  native  authority,  the  upholder 
of  its  prestige,  and  the  protector  of  the  poor  against  oppression 
by  their  rulers.  He  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Government,  and 
the  inteipreter  and  demonstrator  of  its  policy.  He  supervises  the 
work  of  the  Native  Administrations  and  the  Native  Courts,  and, 
if  necessary,  is  expected  to  construct  a  road,  or  a  school, ?  or  a 
dispensary,  and  to  perform  any  duty  for  which  the  recognised 
technical  staff  may  not  be  available.  The  claims  on  him  are  multi¬ 
farious  and  unending,  and  he  is  always  on  duty. 

As  in  other  parts  of  Africa  the  basis  of  social  life  is  the  family. 
Either  for  protection,  or  for  co-operation  in  husbandry,  or  through 
inter-marriage,  families  have  combined  to  form  villages.  The 
villages  have  for  similar  reasons  combined  to  form  the  extended 
village,  or  section,  while  a  number  of  sections  constitute  the 
chiefdom  which  is  the  principal  adminsitrative  unit  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate.  Altogether  there  are  1 78  of  these  chiefdoms.  A  calculation 
carried  out  in  1950  revealed  an  estimated  total  population  of 
1,850,000  in  the  Protectorate  giving  an  average  population  of 
about  10,400  in  each  chiefdom.  Each  is  in  the  charge  of  a  Paramount 
Chief,  who  is  elected  by,  and  assisted  by,  an  advisory  council 
known  as  the  Tribal  Authority.  This  is  composed  of  the  section 
chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,  and  the  headmen  of  the  larger  villages,  together 
with  a  number  of  elders  who  no  longer  take  any  active  part  in 
public  life,  but  whose  opinions  and  advice  are  respected.  At  the 
present  time  tribal  authorities  are  not  rigidly  constituted,  but  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  chief  to  give  preference  to  his  own  friends 
is  resisted.  The  aim  is  to  ensure  that  representation  shall  be  in 
the  ratio  of  one  member  to  forty  adult  males  of  the  population.. 
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In  1936  a  measure  of  organised  local  administration  was 
introduced,  as  an  experiment,  in  two  chiefdoms.  Chiefdom 
treasuries  were  established,  and  all  males  of  marriageable  age  were 
required  to  pay  an  annual  tax,  usually  fixed  at  4s.  and  assessable 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Government  House  Tax,  in  return  for 
which  they  were  relieved  of  the  communal  services  formerly  required 
of  them.  Since  their  establishment  the  rate  of  chiefdom  tax  has 
been  increased  in  all  chiefdoms  and  it  now  varies  between  5s.  and 
10s.  In  addition,  court  fees  and  fines,  together  with  any  other 
fees  ordinarily  paid  personally  to  a  chief,  were  credited  to  the 
public  revenue  of  the  chiefdom.  From  these  revenues  the  chief 
and  other  officials  were  paid  fixed  stipends,  and  payments  were 
made  for  services  which  were  formerly  performed  free. 

By  the  end  of  1950  Native  Administration  had  been  introduced 
on  these  lines  into  142  chiefdoms.  Their  total  estimated  revenue 
for  1950  amounts  to  £200,000.  Their  funds  are  disbursed  on  social 
services,  such  as  small  primary  schools  and  minor  medical  and  health 
measures,  or  on  the  construction  of  short  feeder  roads,  offices 
and  court  houses.  Afforestation  on  a  small  scale  is  being  attempted, 
and  the  organisation  of  chiefdom  seed-farms  and  other  agricultural 
activities  is  in  hand.  The  central  Government  provides  guidance 
and  supervision  and  assists  with  small  financial  grants,  but  the 
main  activities  are  run  by  the  people  themselves  with  their  own 
money  raised  in  the  manner  already  indicated.  In  time,  it  is 
hoped  that  all  chiefdoms  will  become  Native  Administrations. 

Every  chiefdom,  whether  officially  organised  as  a  •  Native 
Administration  or  not,  constitutes  a  separate  administrative  unit. 
Some  chiefdoms  are  too  small  to  form  satisfactory  economic 
units,  and  where  this  is  so  there  is  a  tendency  for  two  or  more 
to  combine.  The  eventual  aim  is  to  have  district  units  which, 
without  interfering  with  the  independence  of  individual  chiefdoms, 
by  pooling  their  resources  will  be  able  to  secure  central  services 
for  themselves  which  it  would  be  beyond  the  resources  of  the 
individual  chiefdoms  to  afford.  As  an  approach  to  this,  District 
Councils  were  established.  Their  membership  consists  of  two 
representatives  from  each  chiefdom,  one  of  whom  is  the  Para¬ 
mount  Chief.  The  second  representative  is  appointed  at  a  full 
meeting  of  the  tribal  authority,  but  is  not  necessarily  a  member  of 
that  body.  Opportunity  is  thus  provided  for  younger  men  to  offer 
themselves  for  appointment.  Representatives  are  confined  to 
persons  who  belong  to  the  chiefdom  in  question.  The  District 
Commissioner  is  President  of  the  council  but  in  his  absence  the 

Paramount  Chiefs  elect  one  of  themselves  as  chairman. 

• 

District  Councils  proceed  by  resolution.  In  accordance  with 
the  usual  practice,  however,  no  unofficial  member  is  entitled  to 
move  a  resolution  involving  a  charge  on  the  revenue  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Their  terms  of  reference  are,  briefly,  to  advise  on  any 
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matters  brought  before  them  by  direction  of  the  Governor  or 
Chief  Commissioner ;  to  make  recommendations  to  Government 
or,  where  more  appropriate,  to  the  Protectorate  Assembly,  on 
matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  district  as  a  whole  ; 
and  to  make  recommendations  involving  expenditure,  suggesting 
the  source  or  sources  of  the  necessary  funds. 

Government  Notice  No.  337  published  in  the  Sierra  Leone  Royal 
Gazette  No.  4253  of  the  13th  of  April,  1950,  concerning  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  district  plans  of  economic  development,  foreshadowed 
certain  changes  designed  to  transform  the  district  councils  from  their 
present  purely  advisory  status  into  local  government  bodies  with 
executive  and  financial  responsibilities.  It  has  also  been  the  aim  to 
improve  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  district  councils.  To 
achieve  these  aims  a  Bill  was  drafted  in  the  light  of  discussions  in 
the  Protectorate  Assembly  and  in  District  Planning  Committees 
which  included  a  number  of  suggestions  made  by  these  bodies.  The 
Bill ,  which  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  first  step  towards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  effective  local  government  on  the  district  level,  was  introduced 
at  the  Budget  Session  of  Legislative  Council  in  December,  1950,  and 
was  passed  into  law  as  the  District  Councils  Ordinance,  No.  17  of 
1950.  Its  provisions  had  not,  however,  been  brought  into  force  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  new  Ordinance,  which  is  to  be  read  as  one  with  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  Ordinance,  Cap.  185,  replaces  sections  5  and  6  of  that 
Ordinance  and  makes  provision  for  the  constitution  of  district 
councils  in  the  Protectorate  consisting  respectively  in  each  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  District  Commissioner,  two  representatives  from  each 
Chiefdom,  including  the  Paramount  Chief  and  a  member  of  the 
Chiefdom  appointed  by  the  Tribal  Authority,  one  additional  chief¬ 
dom  representative  in  respect  of  each  thousand  taxpayers  in  excess 
of  2,000,  and  three  other  members,  appointed  by  the  Chiefdom 
representatives  of  the  District  Councils,  who  must  be  literate  in 
English.  In  the  absence  of  the  District  Commissioner,  who  is  ex- 
officio  President  of  the  District  Council,  the  members  present  may 
elect  one  of  their  number  to  preside.  A  district  council  under  the 
new  Ordinance  has  the  additional  function  of  promoting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  District  and  the  welfare  of  its  people  with  the  funds  at 
its  disposal.  The  Ordinance  also  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
committees  of  the  district  councils  for  the  performance  of  general 
or  specific  duties,  the  appointment  of  officers  and  other  employees, 
accounting  procedure  and  auditing  of  accounts. 

The  next  step  in  the  pyramid  of  the  Protectorate  administration 
is  the  Protectorate  Assembly.  This  is  presided  over  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  and  it  comprises  official  and  unofficial  members. 
The  three  Provincial  Commissioners,  together  with  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Secretary  and  representatives  of  the  Agricultural,  Education, 
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Forestry,  Medical  and  Public  Works  departments,  are  official 
members.  The  unofficial  members  consist  of  two  representatives 
from  each  of  the  district  councils,  together  with  six  members  nomin¬ 
ated  by  the  Governor.  Originally  all  the  representatives  from  district 
councils  were  Paramount  Chiefs.  Recently,  however,  persons 
other  than  chiefs  have  in  some  cases  been  chosen  by  district  councils, 
and  now  six  such  persons  are  members  of  the  Protectorate  Assembly. 
Of  the  six  nominated  members,  four  are  Africans,  nominated  to 
represent  interests  not  represented  on  district  councils.  Of  the  other 
two  (who  may  be  African  or  European)  one  represents  commercial 
interests,  and  the  other  mission  interests,  in  the  Protectorate. 

The  Assembly,  similarly,  proceeds  by  resolution,  with  the 
same  proviso  regarding  any  resolution  involving  a  charge  on  the 
revenue  of  the  Government.  Its  terms  of  reference  are  to  advise 
on  any  matters  referred  to  it  by  the  Governor,  including  the  draft 
of  any  proposed  legislation  affecting  the  Protectorate  ;  to  make 
recommendations  to  Government  on  matters  affecting  the  Protec¬ 
torate  as  a  whole  ;  to  consider  matters  referred  to  it  by  district 
councils  ;  and  to  advise  on  expenditure  from  the  Protectorate 
Mining  Benefits  Fund.  This  is  a  fund  established  by  law,  into 
which  monies  in  respect  of  mining  rights,  mining  leases  and  water 
rights  are  paid.  The  proceeds  of  the  fund  are  applied  to  the 
financing  of  schemes,  involving  capital  or  recurrent  expenditure, 
which  would  be  legitimate  charges  on  the  funds  of  the  Native 
Administrations,  but  which  are  beyond  their  present  resources. 
The  Assembly,  which  first  met  in  1946,  met  in  Bo  once  during 
1950,  in  September. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Mr.  W.  G.  Ash  succeeded 
Mr.  E.  F.  Sayers,  o.b.e.,  as  Public  Relations  Officer.  Mr.  T.  A.  L. 
Decker,  Editor  of  the  Daily  Guardian ,  joined  the  staff  as  a  training 
Assistant  to  the  Public  Relations  Officer  in  April  and  Mr.  J.  B.  B. 
Wright,  Assistant  Public  Relations  Officer,  was  granted  study 
leave  to  pursue  a  course  in  public  relations  work  in  Britain. 

Plans  were  approved  for  a  small  photographic  unit  in  the 
Department  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  unit  would  be  in  operation 
early  in  1951. 

Local  programmes  were  again  produced  over  the  Freetown 
rediffusion  system.  A  new  weekly  feature  was  “  It’s  Time  for 
Music  ”  providing  the  Military  and  Police  Bands  and  other  local 
orchestras  a  regular  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  micro¬ 
phone.  A  listener  research  inquiry  conducted  in  Freetown  late  in 
the  year  provided  some  valuable  data  regarding  listeners’  likes  and 
dislikes.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the 
rediffusion  system  amounted  to  1,780  as  compared  with  1,234 
at  the  end  of  1949. 
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Generous  supplies  of  material  were  received  from  the  Colonial 
Office  and  the  Central  Office  of  Information,  from  Public  Relations 
Officers  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  from  Commonwealth  High  Com¬ 
missioners  in  London  and  from  Information  Centres  in  French, 
Belgian  and  Portuguese  territories.  Coloured  posters  received  from 
the  Central  Office  of  Information  proved  extremely  popular. 

Documentary  films  and  news  reels  sent  out  by  the  Colonial 
Film  Unit  and  the  Central  Office  of  Information  were  again  in 
continuous  demand.  It  was  reported  at  the  end  of  the  year  that 
preparations  were  being  made  for  opening  at  Bo  the  first  35  mm. 
commercial  cinema  in  the  Protectorate.  Local  events  filmed  during 
the  year  under  the  Colonial  Film  Unit's  Raw  Stock  Scheme  included 
the  visit  of  the  Governor  of  French  Guinea,  the  Annual  Colony- 
Protectorate  Football  Match,  Kenema  Agricultural  Show  and 
Remembrance  Sunday.  Fourah  Bay  College,  the  Missions  and 
other  institutions  made  regular  use  of  the  stocks  of  films  and  film 
strips  available. 

It  was  found  possible  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  publication,  the  Weekly  Bulletin ,  by  500  to  5,000  copies 
per  issue.  The  continued  shortage  of  newsprint  prevented  any 
further  increase.  Supplements  issued  during  the  year  included 
the  Birth  of  the  Princess  Anne,  the  Secretary  of  State’s  New  Year 
Message,  Report  on  the  visit  of  the  Co-operation  Mission  to  Sierra 
Leone,  Community  Development,  and  The  Governor’s  Address 
at  the  Budget  Session  of  the  Legislative  Council. 


Relations  with  the  Press  continued  to  be  cordial  and  every 
endeavour  was  made  to  ensure  that  Editors  were  well  supplied  with 
material,  local  and  overseas.  Press  conferences  were  held  by 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  various  heads  of  departments 
and  visits  to  gain  a  first  hand  picture  of  the  progress  of  development 
projects. 


Overseas  newspaper  representatives  were  prominent  among  the 
visitors  to  Sierra  Leone  and  wherever  possible  arrangements  were 
made  for  editors  to  meet  distinguished  visitors.  Visitors  included 
Lady  Baden  Powell  ( World  Chief  Guide),  Dr.  G.  B.  Jeffrey 
{Director  of  the  Institute  of  Education ,  London  University ) 
Mr.  A.  E.  Nicholls  ( Headmaster ,  Helens  School ,  Exeter ),  Mr.  W. 
Garland  Richardson  {United  States  Consul ,  Monrovia,  Liberia ), 
Mr.  Eugene  D.  Sawyer  {United  States  Public  Affairs  Officer,  Mon¬ 
rovia),  Messrs.  Colin  Wills  and  Walter  Kolarz  {British  Broadcasting 
Corporation),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnett  S.  Potter  {South  Africa), 
Messrs.  P.  J.  Monkhouse  ( Manchester  Guardian),  D.  Williams 
(“West  Africa”),  W.  H.  Irvine  (West  African  Review),  Graham 
Jenkins  ( Reuters )  and  John  Redfern  (Daily  Express). 
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Chapter  IV — Weights  and  Measures 

Regulations  regarding  weights  and  measures  in  Sierra  Leone 
are  laid  down  in  the  Weights  and  Measures  Ordinance,  Cap.  262, 
as  amended  in  minor  details  by  later  provisions.  The  units  of 
weights  and  measures  used  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Standards,  verified  by  the  Standards  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  are  obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom  from 
time  to  time  and  kept  at  the  Treasury.  The  Commissioner  of 
Police  is  the  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  other  Police 
officers  down  to  the  rank  of  Sub-Inspector  have  the  powers  of 
Deputy  Inspectors  in  the  Colony.  Inspectors  of  Produce  carry 
out  these  duties  in  the  Protectorate.  It  is  the  duty  of  such  Inspectors 
to  examine,  test  and  stamp  or  mark  any  weight  or  measure  which 
is  brought  to  them.  All  such  weights  and  measures  are  in  any 
event  tested  once  every  two  years,  and  in  addition  surprise  tests 
are  carried  out  from  time  to  time. 
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Chapter  V — Newspapers  and  Periodicals 

The  following  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  published  in 
Sierra  Leone: — 


i 


Daily,  Estimated 

Title  Weekly  or  Circulation  Remarks 


Sierra  Leone 

Daily  Guardian 

Monthly 

Daily 

Id. 

800 

Sierra  Leone 

Daily  M ail 

Daily 

Id. 

1,500 

Sierra  Leone 
■  Weekly  News 

Weekly 

6d. 

800 

The  African 
Standard 

Weekly 

6d. 

1,000 

Evening  Dispatch 

Daily 

Id. 

600 

The  African 
Vanguard 

Daily 

14. 

800 

Sierra  Leone 
Observer 

Weekly 

6d. 

1,500 

Seme  Lokoi 

Monthly 

500 

Catholic  Monthly 

Monthly 

500 

The  African 
Mind 

Weekly 

2d. 

100 

The  African 
Searchlight 

Weekly 

2d. 

100 

The  African 
Workman 

Weekly 

2d.  ' 

100 

The  Weekly 
Bulletin 

Weekly, 

issued 

free 

5,000 

Mainly  a  journal  of  opinion.  Of 
4  pages,  approximately  half 
the  space  devoted  to  adver¬ 
tising.  Total  space  is  822 
square  inches. 

Concentrates  on  up-to-date  world 
and  local  news  with  daily  edit¬ 
orial.  Total  space  822  square 
inches,  about  half  of  which 
contains  advertising - 
A  journal  of  opinion  with  features 
covering  a  wide  field.  This  is 
the  oldest  newspaper  in  West 
Africa  and  averages  16  pages. 
Advertising  occupies  approxim¬ 
ately  one-fifth. 

Primarily  political.  Averages  12 
pages.  Carries  little  advertising 
material. 

News  and  opinion.  Four  pages. 
Advertising  space  utilised  very 
small. 

Mainly  a  journal  of  opinion  but 
carries  world  and  local  news. 
Total  space  800  square  inches, 
one-eight  of  space  occupied  by 
advertisements. 

Only  periodical  published  and 
printed  in  Protectorate.  Gives 
full  coverage  of  local  events  with 
one  page  of  editorial  comments. 
Has  1 2  pages  with  approximately 
quarter  of  space  devoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Vernacular  (Mende)  Printed  and 
published  by  Literature  Bureau 
at  Bo. 

Published  by  Roman  Catholic 
Mission  at  Bo. 

Printed  and  Published  by  Federal 
Printing  Industry,  Freetown. 
Journals  appear  at  intervals, 
carry  no  advertisements, 

Published  by  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Officer,  and  contains 
digest  of  world  and  local  news 
and  general  publicity  for  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Total  space  384 
square  inches. 
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Chapter  VI — Bibliography 

The  following  Government  and  other  publications  are  available 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Government  Printer,  Sierra  Leone, 
at  the  prices  stated: — 

Sierra  Leone  Royal  Gazette:  per  issue,  6d. 

Revised  Laws ,  1946,  V ols.  I,  II,  III  and  IV:  buckram  £8  8s., 
half  pigskin  £10  10s.,  postage  4s.  6d. 

Annual  Volumes  of  Legislation ,  Years  1946,  1947,  1948,  1949 
and  1950;  8s.  6d.  each. 

Monthly  Trade  Statistics:  per  issue,  6d.,  postage  Id. 

Legislative  Council  Debates:  price  varies. 

Handbook  on  the  Tsetse  Fly  (Austen):  5s.,  postage  3d. 

Handoook  oj  the  Sherbro  Language  (Sumner):  10s.  6d. 
postage  3d. 

A  Limba-English  and  English-Limba  Dictionary  by  Mary  Lane 
Clarke:  5s.,  postage  3d. 

West  African  Court  of  Appeal  Judgments ,  1935-36,  Vol.  I. 
and  1936-37,  Vol.  Ill :  each  10s.,  postage  3d. 

Annual  Departmental  Reports  and  Sessional  Papers. 

Tide  Tables ,  1950;  Is.,  postage  £d. 

Empire  Survey  Review  (various  numbers):  each  3s.,  postage  l|d. 

Nutrition  in  the  Colonial  Empire ,  Parts  I  and  II:  3s.  and  2s.  6d., 
postage  1  |d. 

Labour  Pamphlet  No.  2  (Revised  Rates  of  Pay):  Is.,  postage  |d. 

Summary  of  the  Elliot  Commission  Report:  Is.,  postage  |d. 

Careers  for  Boys:  3d.,  postage  Jd. 

Pamphlet  on  Yellow  Fever:  Is.  6d.,  postage  id. 

Pamphlet  on  Malaria  in  Freetown  and  District:  Is.,  postage  id. 

Trade  Report,  1948:  10s.  6d.,  postage  2d. 

Freetown  Water  Supply ,  Report  on:  3s.  6d.,  postage  lid. 

Report  of  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  Revision  of  the 
Rural  Areas  Administration:  Is.  6d.,  postage  id. 

Report  of  Inquiry  into  Conditional  Sales  at  Stores  in  Freetown : 
Is.,  postage  Jd. 

Report  of  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Water  Works  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Freetown  City  Council;  2s.,  postage  Id. 

Report— Freetown  Water  Supply  (Second  and  Third  Reports): 
10s.,  postage  2d. 

Report  of  Sea  Fisheries  of  Sierra  Leone;  5s.,  postage  Id. 

Education  for  Citizenship  in  Africa;  9d.,  postage  id. 

Primer  on  Midwifery ,  by  Dr.  Margai;  Is.,  postage  |d. 

Catechism  on  Midwifery ,  by  Dr.  Margai;  6d.,  postage  id. 

Trade  Test  Pamphlets;  Is.,  postage  id. 

Protectorate  Assembly  Reports  (various  numbers);  Is., 
postage  id. 
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Co-operation  in  Sierra  Leone— Report  on;  Is.,  postage  ^d. 

Customs  Tariff;  3s.  6d.,  postage  Id. 

Community  Development  by  H.  Childs;  6d.  postage  Id. 

Co-operative  Mission  to  Sierra  Leone;  6d.  postage  Id. 

Report  regarding  the  Transfer  of  Functions  from  the  Sierra  Leone 
Central  Government  to  the  Freetown  Municipality  and  the 
Consequential  Arrangements  affecting  Organisation  and 
Finance;  Is.  postage  Id. 

Survey  of  Secondary  Education  by  A.  E.  Nichols;  2s.,  postage  Id. 

Findings  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  appointed  under  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Inquiry  Ordinance  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
official  Conduct  of  Ahmed  Alhadi ,  Esq .,  since  the  1  st  day  of 
January ,  1945,  in  the  offices  of  Master  and  Registrar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  Official  Administrator ,  with  particular 
reference  to  his  administration  of  the  Estate  of  the  Late 
Momodu  Allie;  3s.,  postage  Id. 

A  number  of  interesting  books  on  Sierra  Leone  are  now  out 
of  print,  but  they  are  sometimes  procurable  in  the  second-hand 
market : 

1931.  Utting.  The  Story  of  Sierra  Leone.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  (Reprinted,  1950). 

1925.  Luke,  H.  C.  Bibliography  of  Sierra  Leone.  Oxford 
University  Press.  Humphrey  Milford,  London. 

1925.  Goddard,  T.  N.  Handbook  of  Sierra  Leone  with 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  Grant  Richards,  London. 

1924.  Findlay  and  Holdsworth.  History  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society.  Epworth  Press, 
London. 

1920.  Unwin,  A.  H.  West  African  Forests  and  Forestry. 
T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London. 

1919.  Michell.  Introduction  to  Geography  of  Sierra  Leone. 
Waterlow  &  Sons. 

1916.  Lane  Poole,  C.  E.  A  List  of  Trees,  Shrubs ,  Herbs ,  etc., 
of  Sierra  Leone.  Government  Printing  Department, 
Freetown. 

1916.  Thomas,  N.  W.  Anthropological  Report  on  Sierra 
Leone,  Parts  I,  II  and  III. 

1913.  Arcin,  H.  Histoire  de  la  Guinee  Francaise.  Challamel, 
Paris. 

1911.  Lane  Poole,  C.  E.  Report  on  the  Forests  of  Sierra 
Leone.  London. 

1910.  Alldridge.  A  Transformed  Colony.  Seeley  &  Co., 
London. 

1901.  Alldridge.  The  Sherbro  and  its  Hinterland.  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co. 

1825.  Laing,  Major  A.  Gordon.  Travels  in  the  Temne, 
Koranko,  andSulima  Countries.  John  Murray. 
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List  of  Maps 

The  following  maps  are  available  and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
office  of  the  Survey  and  Lands  Department,  New  England,  Freetown, 
or  from  Messrs.  Edward  Stanford,  Ltd.,  Long  Acre,  London.,  W.C.l. 


Description 

Scale 

Price  per  Copy 

Remarks. 

of  Sheet 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Wall  Map  of  West  Africa 

1:2,000,000 

O 

0 

0 

Mounted  on 
rollers. 

Sierra  Leone  (Administrative 

1:1,000,000 

0 

1 

6 

Coloured  1950 

and  Road  Map)  (Colonial 
Office  List) 

(approx.) 

Edition 

)  >  >f  )> 

1:1,000,000 

0 

1 

6 

Black  only 

Sierra  Leone  Topo  Sheet 

1:1,000,000 

0 

0 

6 

Index  Map 

Sierra  Leone  Vegetation  Map 

1:1,000,000 

0 

2 

6 

S  unprint 

Sierra  Leone  Tribal  Map 

1:1,000,000 

0 

2 

6 

do. 

Sierra  Leone  Geological  Map 

1:1,000,000 

0 

2 

6 

do. 

(Provisional) 

Sierra  Leone  Soil  Map 

1:1,000,000 

0 

2 

6 

do. 

(Provisional) 

Sieira  Leone  Population  Map 

1:1,000,000 

0 

2 

6 

do. 

(Provisional) 

Sierra  Leone  Relief  Map 
(G.S.G.S.  No.  3921) 

1:500,000 

0 

3 

0 

Coloured.  Con 
toured  Wall 

Map.  1949 
Edition. 

Sierra  Leone  Chiefdom 

1 :500,000 

0 

2 

0 

1949 

Boundaries  Map 

Edition 

Sierra  Leone  Agricultural 
Production  and  Trade  Map 

1:500,000 

0 

3 

0 

Superimposed 
on  Chiefdom 

Boundaries  Ma 

West  Africa  Series  1943 

1:250,000 

0 

1 

0 

The  following 

sheets  cover 
Sierra  Leone  :• — - 

No.  22  Bonthe 
No.  33  Kenema 
No.  48  Free¬ 
town 

No.  49  Makump 
No.  64  Batkanu 


Vicinity  of  Freetown  Sheets 
Nos.  t,  2  and  3  (G.S.G.S. 
4070) 


1:63,360  or  0  3 

1  inch  —  1  mile 


No.  65  Kabala 

6  Contoured. 

Sheets  Nos.  1 
and  3—1939 
Edition.  Sheet 
No.  2  1949  Edi¬ 
tion  covers 
Colony  Penin¬ 
sula. 


( 


List  of  maLs 


1\ 


Description 

Scale 

Price  per  Copy  Remarks 

op  Sheet 
/  s.  d. 

Topo  Sheets,  Flat,  unmounted 
Printed  form  :■ — Nos.  2-36, 
36a,  37-53,  55-57,60-62, 

64,  65  68,  80,  81,  85,  86, 
90-92,  101-107,  109-111. 

1:62,500 

0  2  0 

Sheets  Nos.  1 
and  108  not 
separately  avail¬ 
able,  combined 
in  Sheets  Nos.  2 
and  103  respec¬ 
tively.  Sheets 

47  and  48  cover 
same  area  as 
sheet  1  Vicinity 
of  Freetown 
Scale  1:63,360. 

Sunprint  (paper  or  linen) 
form  : — Nos.  54,  59,63,  66, 
67,  69,  72-79,  82-84,87 -89 
93-100,  108. 

1:62,500 

6  0 
(paper) 

10  0 
(linen) 

Sheets  No.  58 
and  70-7 1  not 
available  but 

areas  covered  by 
Vicinity  of  Free- 
to  wn  Sheet  s 
Nos.  2  and  3 
Scale  1:63,360. 

Topo  Sheets,  folded,  mounted 
Nos.  16-21,  26-30,  36,  36a, 
37-57,  59,  63-69  and  77-78. 

1:62,500 

3  0 

Remaining  Sheet 
Nos.  not  avail¬ 
able. 

Map  of  country  round  Free-  1:10,560  or 

4  0 

Edition  1914  Re¬ 

town  (in  2  Sheets) 

6  inch- — 1 

mile 

printed  1941. 

Sierra  Leone  Colony  Sheets, 
printed  unmounted,  Nos. 

7,  8,  13  and  14. 

1:10,000 

2  0 

Uncontoured 
1948  Air  Survey 
Edition. 

Road  Map  of  Freetown 

1:6,250 

3  0 

Index  to  Free¬ 
town  Cadastral 
sheets. 

Scale  1:1,250 

Plan  showing  proposed 

development  of  Freetown 
South-west  corner 

1:6,250 

1  9 

Edition  1940 

Freetown  Cadastral  Sheets 
Printed  Form  No.  10 

1:1,250 

2  0 

Nos.  10  Unre¬ 
vised  1926-27 
Edition  Nos-  15 
21,  22,  26-28 
32-33  not  avail¬ 
able. 

Freetown  Cadastral  Sheets 
1948  Edition,  Printed  Form 

1:1,250 

3  0 

Revised,  194  8 
Edition 

Freetown  Cadastral  Sheets, 
Sunprint  (Paper  or  Linen) 
Form,  Nos.  1—5,  8,  11,  12, 
16-19,  23-25,  29,  31, 

1:1,250 

7  6 

(Paper) 

10  0 
(Linen) 

Sunprint  unre¬ 
vised  1  926—27 
Edition 

Bo  Cadastral  Sheets  Nos.  1  &  3 

1:1,250 

2  0 

Edition  1936 

2 

t  f  t  >  ))  } >  ^ 

1:1,250 

3  0 

Edition  1936 

Bo  Cadastral  R  e-survey 
Sheets  Nos.  1  and  2  (S.E.), 

10  and  5  and  25  (N.),  16, 

17,  and  22  (N.E.). 

1:1,250 

3  0 

Edition  1949. 

See  footnote  for 
sheets  in  course 
of  Printing 
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Description 

Scale 

Price  per  Copy 
of  Sheet 
£  s.  d. 

Remarks 

Magburaka  Cadastral  Sheets 
Nos.  9,  10,  14-17,  19-23, 
25-29,  31-35,  39  and  40 

1:1,250 

0  3  0 

Edition  1949. 

Protectorate  Township  Maps 

Various 

5/-  to  10/- 

Sunprint  form, 
mostly  from 
surveys  by  Pro¬ 
tectorate  Ad¬ 
ministration 
surveyors. 

Miscellaneous  Maps 

>  • 

51-  to  10/- 

Sunprint  form 

Posting  and  packing  extra— Mounted  copies  5d.  per  copy;  fiat  copies  1/-  for 

l  to  6  copies;  packages  of  greater  numbered 
copies  at  higher  cost  according  to  weight. 

N  ote.- — Additional  Maps  in  course  of  preparation  or  reproduction  not  included 
in  above  list  likely  to  be  available  in  1951; — 

Freetown  Cidast  al  Survey  Sheet  Nos.  27  Scale  1/1,250  New 
Edition. 

Bo  Cadastral  Survey  Sheet  Scale  1/1,250.  Nos.  21  (N.E.),  New 
Edition. 

Bonthe  Cadastral  Survey  Scale  1/1,250  Sheet  Nos.  2,  3,  4-6,  8  &  9, 
New  Edition. 

Kenema  Cadastral  Survey  Scale  1/1,250  Sheets  Nos.  2,  6,  7,  10,  11, 
14-16,  18,  19  to  23  New  Edition. 

Segbwema  Cadastral  Survey  Scale  1/1,250,  Sheets  Nos.  3,  5-12, 
14  &  15  New  Edition. 

Topo  sheets,  flat  unmounted,  printed  form  scale  1/62,500,  sheets 
Nos.  54,  59,63,  66,  67,  69,72-79,  82-84,  87-89  93-100.  and  108 
Reprint. 


Printed  for  H.M.  Stationery  Office  by  the  Government 
Printing  Department,  Sierra  Leone. 
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COLONIAL 


REPORTS 


ANNUAL  REPORTS 


BASUTOLAND 
BECHUANALAND 
PROTECTORATE 
BRITISH  GUIANA 
BR.  HONDURAS 
BRUNEI 
CYPRUS 
FIJI 


GOLD  COAST 
HONG  KONG 
JAMAICA 
KENYA 

FED.  OF  MALAYA 
MAURITIUS 
NIGERIA 
NORTH  BORNEO 


N.  RHODESIA 
NYAS  ALAND 
SARAWAK 
SIERRA  LEONE 
SINGAPORE 
SWAZILAND 
TRINIDAD 
UGANDA 


BIENNIAL  REPORTS 


*ADEN 
BAHAMAS 
BARBADOS 
♦BERMUDA 
♦CAYMAN  IS. 
♦DOMINICA 
FALKLAND  IS 
GAMBIA 


GIBRALTAR 
GILBERT  AND 
ELLICE  IS. 
GRENADA 
♦LEEWARD  IS. 
♦NEW  HEBRIDES 
ST.  HELENA 
*ST.  LUCIA 


ST.  VINCENT 
♦SEYCHELLES 
♦SOLOMON  IS. 
SOMALILAND 
TONGA 
♦TURKS  AND 
CAICOS  IS 
♦ZANZIBAR 


♦  These  territories  will  produce  a  Report  for  1 949-50 
and  the  remainder  for  1950-51. 


A  standing  order  for  selected  Reports  or  for  the 
complete  series  will  be  accepted  by  any  one  of  the 
Sales  Offices  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office  at  the  following 
addresses  :  f  York  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2; 
t  423  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.l  ;  13a  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh,  2  ;  39  King  Street,  Manchester,  2  ; 

2  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham,  3  ;  1  St.  Andrew’s 

Crescent,  Cardiff ;  Tower  Lane,  Bristol,  1  ;  80 

Chichester  Street,  Belfast. 

A  deposit  of  £4  (four  pounds)  should  accompany 
standing  orders  for  the  complete  series. 

t  Post  Orders  for  these  Sales  Offices  should  be  sent 
to  P.O.  Box  569,  London,  S.E.l. 


ORDERS  MAY  ALSO  BE  PLACED  THROUGH  ANY  BOOKSELLER 


S.a  Code  No.  58-1-38-50 


